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American Agriculturist. 


Testing Station Improves Local Milk 


Old Barn Teaches Experimenter Valuable Lesson--Costly Equipment Not Essential on Every Farm---Central Station 


Does Sterilizing and Testing Economically~-Demonstration Company Begims Business-—Address 
Before New York State Dairymen’s Association by Dr C. E. North of Cortland County 


N MY enthusiasm as a trained phy- 
sician and bacteriologist, I secured 
consi@erable financial backing and 

launched a dairy. Nome of the dairies ex- 
celled my own im plan and equipment at that 
time and none in the sanitary results. I was 
firm in my belief that every one of the details 
in the long list of requirements was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

My buildings cost more than $30,000 and 
accommodated 50 milking cows. The milk 
retailed at 14 cents a quart. A very old barn 
a few hundred feet away from the sanitary 
buildings provided with old stanchions was 
used to shelter excess cows. One day I sent 
@ man with a wheelbarrow, sterile milk cans 
and a sterile milking pail to this old barn 
to milk. 

That day I learned my most important 
lesson in common sense dairy sanitation. Al- 
though daily bacteria tests from my sanitary 
stables showed the bacteria count to be con- 
stantly very low, yet the milk taken from the 
old cow stable contained still less bacteria. 

For the sake of decency I had all the rough 
woodwork of the stable incased with tar 
paper and the interior whitewashed. The 
floor was patched up.and I filled the stable 
with milking cows. Daily bacterial tests 
were made of the milk for over a year. No 
other equipment or attention was given the 
old barn excepting the regular trips of the 
man with the wheelbarrow load of sterile 
cans and milking pails twice daily at milking 
time. All of the milk was cooled and bottled 
at the sanitary dairy house. 

The standard number of bacteria allowable 
in certified milk is 10,000 a cubic centimeter, 
consequently the milk from this old cow 
stable was well within the limits for certi- 
fied milk. The barn was considerably worse 
in external and internal appearance than the 
barns of the majority of dairy farms in the 
neighborhood. It dawned upon me that if 
my old barn could be used for the production 
of clean milk merely by becoming allied to 
my sanitary dairy, clean milk could be pro- 
duced in any dairy barn by bringing about 
the same alliance. 


Central Plant Handles Milk from Outside 


The machinery and equipment and the 
force of men at the central dairy house under 
the superintendence of a sanitary expert were 
capable of handling 10 to 20 times as much 
milk as produced on my farm. My sterilizer 
could sterilize pails and cans for a large 
number of dairy barns, and my laboratory 
regularly test the milk brought in to see if 
results were being secured. Such expensive 
equipment and overhead charges as I pos- 
sessed were not necessary for every dairy 
farm, but only for the central station. A 
considerable number of cow stables could 
receive all of these benefits without any ex- 
pense to themselves. 

It is obvious that the farmer who under- 
takes to produce clean milk must be well 
equipped with money and brains. A system 
equipped like mine is out of the reach of the 
rank and file of farmers producing ‘milk for 
a big city like New York. Yet I am fully 
satisfied that clean milk production is well 
within the reach of any dairy farmer, pro- 
vided a division of labor is made, and that 
the farmer does properly the small part as- 
signed to him. This division of labor takes 
place between the farmer on the one hand 
and such a central station as I have sug- 
gested on the other. 

Requirements relating to the general 
health of the cow must always be insisted 
upon. Clean milk can be produced from any 
kind of cows, whether tuberculin tested or 
not: I believe that tuberculin testing is nec- 
essary only where milk is to be sold raw. 


_ The sont of producing and handling any 








commodity depends chiefly on the volume of 
business. Certain fixed charges are always 
necessary to provide facilities fer the various 
processes. Where the volume of business is 
small, these fixed charges inflict a heavy tax 
on the goods sold. Where the volume of 
business is large the tax i§ distributed and 
each unit of the commodity has to bear only 
a small part of the tax. In the production of 
certified milk we see illustrated the effect of 
the small volume of business, causing a heavy 
tax on each quart sold. In order to perform 
all of the sanitary processes heavy fixed 
charges are necessary. 

The total number of quarts produced on 
each dairy farm is comparatively small, so 
each quart carries with it a heavy tax. If 
there are 10 certified dairies there must be 
10 artesian wells, 10 steam boilers, 10 steam 
sterilizers, etc. All fixed charges are multi- 
plied by 10, and much of the certified milk 
consequently carries such a heavy tax that 
it costs 20 cents a quart. 

Contrast with this the system of doing 
business with the division of labor I have 
suggested. Centralization is the backbone of 
success in modern byginess. By centralizing 
the major sanitary processes in one dairy 
house, and by multiplying dairy farms which 
are contributing milk to the dairy house, all 
of the overhead charges and the cost of 
equipment are divided, so a very small tax is 
inflicted on each quart of milk. 

I am not advocating the admission of cow 
stables so unsanitary that they are unworthy 
of membership in any clean milk organization. 
Some standard of excellence, and decent 
conditions such as can easily be. maintained 
by any self-respecting dairyman, should be 
required. 

Filled with the idea that any dairy farm 
could make clean milk by this system, I 
brought this matter to the attention of the 
New York milk committee four years ago. 
The committee was so interested that it 
financed the New York dairy demonstration 
company to carry out on a larger scale than 
I had done the system of milk production 
which I suggested. 

At my suggestion an abandoned milk ship- 
ping station was purchased in Cortland 
county, N Y, and completely equipped with 
all the apparatus necessary for a first-class 
dairy house. Farmers in the neighborhood 
were invited to become patrons of this sta- 
tion. - Twelve dairymen attended the first 
meeting, at which I told them that one of 
the requirements. would be. the tuberculin 
testing of dairy cattle. At this announce- 
ment nine of the gentlemen left the meeting 
and three remained for.-further discussion. 

The second requirement -was the use of 
covered milking pails to be washed and 
sterilized at the central station,-and the cool- 
ing of night’s milk with ice. This was 
agreed to and business was commenced. For 
the first three months, to. my astonishment, 
laboratory tests made failed to show any im- 
provement in the quality of the milk. I sent 
a bacteriologist to the station with laboratory 
equipment and instructions to test the milk 
of each farmer as it was brought in in the 
morning and to offer a premiiim. of one- 
quarter cent a quart to each man who fur- 
nished milk below. 10,000: bacteria .a. cubic 
centimeter. On the day this was done the 
tests of the milk suddenly dropped from sev- 
eral hundred thousand’ badteria- to less than 
10,000. This was sufficient to convince me 
that the testing of the milk by the laboratory 
in the station and the payment of a premium 
were necessary to stimulate the. farmer to 
carry out the sanitary measures required for 
cleanliness. - 

The number of farmers rapidly increased 
from three in February, to 20 in June, and 
to 71 in October. The volume of milk in- 


creased from 600 quarts to over 14,000 quarts 
a day during the flush season. Each dairy 
farmer as he drives up to the station after 
discharging his load of milk at the receiving 
doer, drives on te another door where he is 
furnished with a complete outfit of clean 
sterilized milk cans and covered milking 
pails, sufficient for both morning’s and night’s 
milk. Cans and pails are. both fitted with 
tight tin covers to protect them from dust 
during transportation. 

Samples are taken from a can of both 
morning’s and night’s milk of each farmer 
by the laboratory assistant at the station to 
test for butter fat and bacteria. Milk is poured 
into two large receiving vats, one for that 
from herds tuberculin tested and the other 
from herds not tested. The former is the 
only milk shipped out in the raw state, all of 
the latter being pasteurized. 

The bacteria test is considered the most 
important work carried out at the station. 
Bacteria and dirt are such close companions 
that one is rarely, if ever, present without 
the other. Bacteria also show whether milk 
is old and whether it. has been properly re- 
frigerated. Morning’s and night’s milk of 
each dairy farmer is tested for the numbers 
of bacteria present. 

The results of these tests are posted on a 
large bulletin board outside che building, so 
every farmer may read the results of the 
tests. Their interest in this bulletin. board 
is not mere curiosity, but is stimulated by 
the fact that the size of their monthly check 
for milk depends upon the results of the 
laboratory test. The man having a small 
number of bacteria in his milk receives more 
money than the man having large numbers. 


Small-Mouthed Pails Used 


The use of small-mouthed milking pails 


‘contributes more, perhaps, than any other one 


thing to the reduction of bacteria and the 
cleanliness of the milk. Pails having a mouth 
5 inches in diameter and made all in one 
piece are used. There are no strainers in 
these pails, but the mouth is so tilted that 
the opening is almost vertical when milking 
is performed. Objections raised during the 
first few weeks by farmers and hired help 
against the use of these pails have now en- 
tirely disappeared, because only a little prac- 
tice is necessary to milk easily through such 
@ small opeding. 

The farmers are required to have only a 
milk house with a tank of water for cooling 
milk. In this tank the 40-quart cans are 
surrounded with cakes of ice which float in 
the water. This house contains nothing but 
the 40-quart cans, the covered milking pails 
and the tank of water. Beyond this, the 
dairy farmers have no milk equipment. There 
are no rules regarding the care of cows, sta- 
bles or employees 

This has led to the general practice of 
brushing and washing the cows, and keep- 
ing the stables reasonably clean. In the case 
of the men who are leaders, it has led to the 
washing of hands and the wiping of the 
udders of the dairy. cows before milking. 
Below is a copy of the monthly bill made out 
to one of the dairymen for milk delivered 
during the month of November, 1912: 


New York Dairy Demonstration Company 


1913 To Mr Blank, Dr. 
Aug 1. a 4500 quarts of milk at 4% 
RNS Sirus ins se 54 al clas $191.25 


BY AS 4 Ro ny ae 9.00 
To tuberculin test at % cent. . cee See 
To bacteria at % cent....... 11.25 





It is seen that if this dairyman had sold 
his milk to a shipping station buying regu- 
"To Page 5.], 
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Profitable Pennsylvania Fruit Farm 


Former State Pomologist Dr J. H. Funk Proves His Theories in His Orchards--Fights Scale to Finish---Thins Fruit 
and Establishes Annual Bearing--Gets Gross Annual Income of Thousand Dollars an Acre~-Sells 
Three Grades of Apples Besides Culls--By H. W. Fegley of Berks County 


WENTY years 
gt ago Dr John H. 
.-Funk of Berks 
county, Pa, a former 
state pomologist, 
started one of the 
finest peach and ap- 
ple orchards in the 
Keystone state. To- 
day, these orchards 
are among the most 
productive and profit- 
able orchards in the 





practiced what he 
continually preached 
at farmers’ institutes 
and agricultural society meetings, Dr Funk 
is now able to show that his theories are cor- 
rect. Years ago, he said the time would 
come when the apple grower would be one of 
the most independent among Pennsylvania 
farmers, and would reap profits that would 
compare favorably with those of any other 
business man, in proportion to the money 
invested. 

Dr Funk, who is known throughout the 
state and beyond its borders as an authority 
upon the growing of fruits, chiefly apples and 
peaches, and who has been a lecturer on hor- 
ticultural subjects for the state department 
of agriculture, has recently sold his peach 
orchards to H. Leon Breidenbach, a son-in- 
law, who will practically give up-his practice 
of the law, and to Leon E. Mayer, a grand- 
son. Both are young men and will reap a 
golden harvest, for Dr Funk has weil pave1 
the way for their success. Both have been 
working on this fruit farm for some time and 
know many of the difficulties that constantly 
confront fruit growers. 

These young men have taken over every 
peach orchard, and beginning with the sea- 
son of 1915, they will also acquire all of the 
apple orchards, when Dr Funk will retire 
altogether from the business. They have 
made arrangements to continue the raising 
of fruit on a much larger scale, and have 
already planted nine acres with apple and 
peach trees. The peach trees include El- 
berta, Carman, Arp Beauty an~ Mayflower; 
the apple trees are chiefly Stayman Winesap, 
York Imperial and Rome Beauty. During the 
coming fall 25 acres will be planted with 
apple trees, and peach trees used as fillers. 
These will be intercropped with potatoes and 
clover used as mulch. 

Dr Funk was the first ran in the state who 
gave public demonstrations in his own or- 
chards in killing the San Jose scale. He has 
kept up the work year after year, so his or- 
chards are now free from this 


DE J. H. FUNK 


east. While he has: 


hardest problem he ever handled, for he 
could not induce growers and farmers in gen- 
eral to thin the crop so the fruit that remains 
on the tree would demand the highest prices 
during the market period. Instead, a good 
many farmers thought such a work too te- 
dious, so rather than clip off the green apples 
one by one, as Dr Funk and his assistants 
do, three times each season, they would shake 
the trees, thinking that the inferior fruit 
would drop anyway and this would be suf- 
ficient. Their methods worked just in the 
opposite way, as the best fruit being heaviest 
dropped most easily, and the scrub fruit re- 
mained to develop into inferior apples, as the 
season advanced. 

On this fruit farm, which almost encircles 
a town of 5000 people, there is no dull season, 
from the moment spring arrives until frost 
sets in. First comes the regulation spraying 
for the San Jose scale and then for codling 
moth, followed as soon as the apples develop 
by the thinning work. With special knives 
patterned after Dr Funk’s own ideas, men 
on stepladders follow tree after tree, and 
clip down what they think is the most inferior 
fruit. If too much fruit is on the tree, good 
apples are also cut off. A few weeks later 
the men go over the trees a second time, and 
often a third time. 

Often Dr Funk has said, after the work was 
done, that the thinning looked like “fruit 
murder” the way the 
ground Was covered 
with green apples 
and that it hurt 
his feelings to see such 
fruit on the ground, 
while the trees looked 
as if a cyclone had 
struck them. But, when 
picking season came, 
enough apples remaired 
to bend th> boughs down 
to the ground, and often 
props have had to be 
used to prevent them from snapping off. The 
fruit that remained was of the kind that sells 
in the best markets of Philadelphia for +2 to 
$3 a bushel. It ranks with Washington and 
California highly colored apples, which it ex- 
cels in flavor. 

Fifteen acres are in peaches, now in charge 
of the young men, and there are over 70% 
apple trees 10 to 20 years old. The peach 
crop is nearly always good for 5000 baskets 
and often exceeds this amount, when weather 
conditions are favorable and frosts and 
storms do no special harm. 

On account of the practical thinning 
methods followed, and using the best fertili- 











Il. L. BREIDENBACHU 


zers, DrFunk has had no off years in his apple 
crops; the trees bear every year and Dr Funk 
says there is no reason for a tree not bearing 
regularly. It will do so if it is not allowed 
to weaken itself by overproduction. That he 
has no crop failures in the apple orchards 
the fruit growers of eastern Pennsylvania are 
well aware. During the last year, while there 
were hardly a dozen fruit growers in his 
county who had a fair crop, his crop equaled 
that of the year before, 
3500 ~ bushels’ of first 





class, and 1500 bushels 
that sold at a Wwer 
price. 


To be successful in 
fruit growing, Dr Funk 
says that one dare not 
sit in an _ upholstered 
chair, read papers and 
then tell the men to go 
ahead with the work. 
He must rol! up his 
sleeves and buckle down 








LEON E. MAYER 


to doing the practical work himself, or see 
that his men do it in only the proper way. 
There are no secret roads to growing nice 


apples, only one road, a hard one to travel, 
full of by-ways apt to lead the grower astray, 
and cause him to get fruit worthless for the 
practical market. 

Dr Funk was the first Pennsylvanian to 
urge farmers to plant Stayman Winesap 
trees. Naturally his own orchard has a ma- 
jority of those apples. He has found this 
variety one of the best sellers. He has also 
a large number of Gano, and says that if the 
fruit growers did not have more knowledge 
of fruit than they had 25 years ago they 
would consider Gano a first-class apple, as 
they did Ben. Davis then; for in his opinion 
Gano is a half brother to Ben Davis. Its 
greatest feature is its appearance. People 
who have tasted apples like the Stayman 
Winesap, Salome, Stark, Rome Beauty, Des- 
sert and the Winter Rambo will not ask for 
Gano a second time 


Thousand Dollars an Acre 


The question “does it pay to raise apples?” 
is not asked any. more by Pennsylvanians 
who have seen the Funk orchards. Here are 
some trees that have averaged at the rate of 
$1000 an acre annually for years, and trees 
that, for the last three years, have averaged 
as high as 30 bushels of fine apples each at 
the age of 15 years. Two years ago about a 
dozen 15-year-old trees produced 80 barrels 
of apples, all of which were sold at an aver- 
age price of $5.50 a barrel in Philadelphia, 
only 50 miles from the orchard, with low 

freight rates. At this rate an 





pest, though he does not claim 
that a parasite has done any of 
the work, except probably dur- 
ing the last year, whén a San 
Jose scale parasite was doing 
some good work in this and 
and other orchards in the east- 
ern part of the state. At the 
institutes he described the 
proper methods of controlling 
the scale and invited other 
fruit growers to his orchards 
to see him do the work. 


Proves Value of Thinning 


The next great topic he tried 
to impress upon the general 
public at agricultural gather- 
ings was thinning fruit early 
in the season, so there should 
be no overproduction, and no 
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reason for a crop failure the 
succeeding year. This was the 





a-:re of trees will easily average 
$1000 a year. 

When picking time arrives 
Dr Funk has his own methods. 
Throughout the entire orchard 
the bushel crates are delivered 
in advance of the picking sea- 
son, in such quantities that 
there will be enough on each 
tree for the crop. Picking is 
done at each tree, twice each 
fall. This is especially the case 
at the Stayman Winesap trees, 
where early in the season the 
ripest ones are picked first and 
shipped, thus taking advantage 
of the higher price for the early 
apples. A few weeks later the 
trees are again visited and the 
remaining apples removed. This 
divides the work, so that the 








Packing House in 


the Funk Orchards 


14 pickers can easily remove 
[To Page 4.] 
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“Newldea’n )PREADERS 
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Pulverizes 


“NISOO” Spreaders positively cannot 
choke, Double cylinders and special 
“New Idea*’ Distributors take 3 whacks 
at the manure. They spread wider and 
more evenly than any other machine, be- 
sides thoroughly pulverizing All Kinds of 
manure, Become “spreader wise’ and 


Write for FREE Catalog 
and Colored Circular 
TO-DAY! 


They show wherein *“‘NISCO”’ Spreaders 
differ and surpass, and why others call 
them “The Best Spreaders on Wheels.”’ 
For the man who demands Spreader per- 
fection, there is Only One Spreader—the 
“NISOO.” Let our catalog prove it. 
.. Write today! 
The New Idea Spreader Co. 


Box 115 Celdwater, Ohic 














CornInsurance 


is the title of our Free Catalog which tells 
how to take proper care of your corn crop. 
With plenty of illustrations and testimon- 
isis it proves to every business-farmer that 
it pays to invest in a 


Marshall Corn Crib 


It protects your corn against loss 
through fire, vermin, inclement 
The perfor- 





Weather and theft. 
ated body of crib and the ven- 
shaft insure perfectly 
Built along scienti- 
fic lines, easy to erect and ever- 
lasting. Comes in several styles 
and many sizes. Ask for the 
free catalog today. 
fron Crib & Bin Co, 


Box 140 Wooster, Ohio 




















The New GREENWOOD LIME 
and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


a 


TOP FEED—NO 7 a ae oo 
‘ Accurate indicator for 100 to per acre 


Whether material be wet ae Muticky, femae. heavy 
or light. Write for book 
GREENWOOD MFG. Co., Lawrence, Mass. 





ALFALFA 


i eee NORTHERN GROWN 

teed tobe 30% b ure an and freefrom dodder. write 
Green do ot we aneten ‘o get Government tests. 
not handle parkeoten® Beast Alfalfa’’ or cheap 
We offer only the very best. 
sood a id produce hay at per acto. Seaton oo 
furnish nsas, e braska, ontana o 

ta and Grimm Seed at very moderate prices. 


CLOVER and GRASSES 


Pian . We can 
Northern ome goog nent — ty. 


WING SEED GO., Box 231 Moshanteshers, °. 


Corn Harvester 


That beats them all. One horse os two rows. Carries 

to the shock, by 1,2, or3 men. Nodanger. No 

e also make Stump Pullers 
Free. Age 





mare. 








twine. bie 

and Tile Ditehers. Catalog mts Wanted. 
Man and horse cut and shock 
equal toacorn binder. So 

tom <n y year.” Testimonials and — free, show'ng pic- 

tures of harvester. Address PROCESS MFG, CO., Salina, Kans. 


©. &. BENNETT & CO., WESTERVILLE, OHIO 
in every state, Price only 


CORN pee 
with fodder binder, 
be made profitable if the t’kind of machin- 
ory is ed e Make themes ht Kind. 
Send catalogue. Esteblished 1872 


tachment, cuts and throws in 
bol D. Borne, Colo., writes: ‘'Your corn harvester Is all 
poorer & T PRESS CO. 
_ 216 West Water 








piles on harvester or wiurows, 
para cleh g herpadpre on 65 acres mile, cane and 
Syracuse, N.Y. 














Sweet Clover Seed '"; a 
Sil Jak BR BARTON, ‘Box 93, Falmouth, ‘Ty. 





& The Dest Mali Hay for Sale \ foses Atay 


Maywood, N.J, Tel. A ieckovntl m9M. 





Grape Cotnimatteal Fertilizer 

Because there has been a declife in 
yields of grapes in the Chautauqua 
grape belt, the chief grape-growing 
region of New York, the state experi- 
ment station has been conducting ex- 
periments to determine the value of 
commercial fertilizers in increasing or 
restoring former yields, The experi- 
ments were carried on in a leased 
vineyard near Fredonia, N Y, and in 
six vineyards in various parts of 
Chautauqua county by co-operative 
work with the owners. Thi .eyards 
were selected to obtain fair averages 
of soils and of health and vigor of 
the grape plantations of this region. 

The treatments consisted of annual 
applications of nitrogen at the rate 
of 56 to 72 pounds an acre, phos- 
phorus 18.3 pounds to 25.3 pounds an 
acre, potassium from 52.7 pounds to 
59.3 pounds an acre, and lime at the 


rate, of 2000 pounds an acre. The ni- 
trogen was aplied in ni-_rate of soda, 
dried blood and cottonseed meal, the 


phosphorus in acid phosphate and the 
potassium in sulphate of potash, 

The results of the experiments are 
gauged by yield of fruit, effects on 
the fruit, effects on the foliage and 
effects on the wood. A brief summary 
of the results in Fredonia vineyard is: 
Nitrogenous fertilizers had a marked 
beneficial effect upon the yield and 
quality of fruit and upon leaf and 
wood growth, making it certain that 
nitrogen is the limiting factor in this 
vineyard. Lime had no appreciable 
effect in this vineyard and phosphorus 


and potassium had so small a bene- 
ficial effect that their use was not 
profitable. 


In the co-operative experiments not 
only commercial fertilizers but stable 
manure and green manure crops were 
used. The results from the use of 
all are confusing and unsatisfactory, 
varying greatly in any one vineyard 
or in several vineyards compared with 
one another. From the data obtained 
in these experiments it is evident that 
the fertilization of vineyards is so in- 
volved with other factors that only 
long-continued work will give reliable 
results. The work done, ‘however, 
prompts several suggestions to guide 
grape growers, 

First, fertilizers cannot be, profitably 
applied in vineyards poorly drained, 
or suffering from winter freezes or 
spring frosts, or in which fungi or in- 
sects are uncontrolled, or where good 
care is lacking. 

Second, it is probable. that most 
vineyards have a one-sided wear, there 
being few plantations indeed where 
more than one or two of the elements 
of fertility are lacking. Nitrogen is 
probably most frequently the element 
needed, Each grape grower should try 
to discover which of-the food  ele- 
ments his partticuar soil neads, if any. 

Third, maximum profits cannot be 
obtained in many vineyards of the 
Chautauqua belt because if the lack 
of uniformity in vineyard conditions. 
Grape growers should strive by every 
means possible to secure an equally 
vigorous and healthy growth over the 
entire area cropped. 

Fourth, the steps to be taken in 
restoring a failing vineyard are, in 
the usual order or importance, first, 
give good. drainage; second, control 
insects and fungi; third, improve the 
tillage and general care; fourth, ape 
ply such fertilizers as may be lacking. 


Rutabagas Grow Well With Corn 
Cc. BR. WEIDLE, ERIE COUNTY, PA 


I find it good practice to grow ruta- 
bagas in a part of my cornfield for 
hog feed during the winter. I use it 
especially for brood sows. .Since ruta- 
bagas are a succulent food they are 
a valuable part of their ration. Large 
quantities of rutabagas are grown in 
this manner with little extra labor, and 
without extra ground. A pound of 
seed costing 50 cents when given a 
favorable chance will grow a surpris- 
ing amount of feed. I sow one pound 
of seed to the acre mixed with a por- 
tion of the corn fertilizer just before! 
planting corn. The mixture is drilled | 
in the corn rows On a portion of the! 
field where the soil is not too dry. No’ 
further attention is given until fall. 
The light harrow and the weéder are 











used on the corn ground even after 





the corn is up. I find this does not 
interfere with the rutabagas. Once I 
tried this cultivating plan with mangel- 
wurzels but failed to find even one 
beet in the fall. 

Late in the fall the rutabagas are 
pulled, topped and stored in the barn 
basement. Light freezing does not 
hurt them, but I keep them where 
there is little danger of hard freezing. 
They keep well until late in the 
spring. If they are large I cut them 
with a shovel before feeding. My ex- 
perience has been confined to feeding 
rutabagas to hogs. This root, how- 
ever, furnishes good succulent feed 
for dairy cows in winter, thus forming 
a substitute for silage when a silo is 
not used. 

I find the sweet German rutabaga 
gives best results. This is a large, 
white variety which yields well. It is 
preferable to turnips for human food. 
Last season I planted some seed of a 
yellow variety for a test. This va- 
riety proved worthless, since it grew 
big tops. Few rutabagas were over 
an inch in diameter. 


Home-Made Bean Thresher 

ROY BIGELOW, ESSEX COUNTY, N Y 
Pounding out beans with a flail is 
a hard, tedious job, especially if one 
has never done it before. Where too 
small a quantity is grown to ‘warrant 
the purchase of a machine, either the 
flail must be used or some other 
means devised to do the work. This 

is the way I solved my difficulty: 
I had about 30 bushels to thresh— 
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a 
Cylinder and Concave 


large machine—so I constructed a 
simple hand-power  thresher. The 
frame and the apron I made of old 
pieces of boards and 2x4’s. For the 
cylinder, A, I used the trunk of a tree 
about 7 inches in diameter, sawed off 
to about 18 inches long. I suppose 
by sawing the heads off spikes these 
might be used for teeth, but I made 
holes in the cylinder and inserted hard 
wood teeth, as shown in the drawing. 
As I did not have quite as many 
teeth as I needed I sawed the heads 
off several 10-penny nails and used 
them to piece it. 

For concave, a, held down by the bolt, 
b, I used a hard wood 2x4-inch piece 
in which I drove one row of hard 
wood teeth, as shown—B. This I 
bolted to the frame directly over the 
cylinder. I used an old wooden wheel 
about 3 feet in diameter and 5 inches 
wide for a drive wheel. This was 
fastened to the apron so it would re- 
volve true with the cylinder pulley. 
The handle is shown at d. For the 
cylinder shaft I used two pieces of 
iron rod each about 12 inches long 
and % of an inch in diameter. These 
I drove in the cylinder, one at each 
end. The end left for the pulley was 
flattened a little to keep the pulley 
from slipping. 

The cylinder pulley I made of wood, 
as I had no iron pulley on hand, It 
is about 2% inches in diameter. The 
hole in it was made a trifle smaller 
than the shaft, but not so small that 
it could not be driven at without 
spitting. 

My belt was a ‘truly homemade af- 
fair. I used the tug from an old 
harness. It was about 1 inch wide 














Prt o. 
American Agricultu 
The three layers of leather 
separated and fastened end to .¢ 
This made a fine belt, but at first 
would slip and run off the pulleys, 
I put a small quantity of tar on 
to make it take a-good hold. Sti 
ran off. Then I used a large spikg 
placed a common wooden spool abow 
the width of the belt on it ané dro, 
it on the frame as shown at ¢. This 
kept the belt on and also served 
an idler to keep the belt tight. 













































































































































The machine is closed up under the : 
Gu 

cylinder, but it does not need to b le 
if the floor is clean and one is lett aa 
the beans fall there. The thy do y “ 
fly somewhat, but I tacked old news. = 
papers, ¢, around the frame to keep _ 
them from going out of doors. l ~ 
threshed some beans alone by fi = 
Xing 10, 

an extension to the apron, f. On this 4 
extension part I placed some of thy ”. 
unthreshed beans, then by using ay - 
old potato hook with a short hanalg ae 
I was able to turn and feed at thy tal 
same time, i 

If such a thresher is to be run with ~ 
a gas engine, I suggest that care by ~¥ 
taken to build the cylinder of thy, ne 
pulley strong and to fasten a fly wheg = 
weighing about 10 pounds to the othe gt 
end of the cylinder shaft. The ma. : 
chine could then be fed pretty fast you 
without cutting down the speed. re 
Profitable Pennsylvania Fruit Farm (°° 

{From Page 3.] ing. 
the apples, haul them in the crates tg onl: 
the packing house, properly sort them see! 
into the grades, pack in barrels and 
bushel boxes and load on the car, 
Practically the entire crop with the 
exception of about 200 barrels, sold ig L 
the local market, are shipped to Phila. 
delphia, where Dr Funk places them Nev 
in cold storage, and from time to time sun 
releases them for sale, according to con 
the best market conditions. by 

Three Grades of Fruit Packed fro! 

When the apples are brought from Con 
the orchard to the packing house they by | 
are placed upon a specially construct. gua 
ed platform. From this platform the ply. 
sorters select the apples for the va. faci 
rious grades. The finest and largest | 
are packed in bushel boxes lined with 7. 
paper. iIn some cases each apple is 8 
wrapped like an orange, in others only whe 
the box is lined with paper. [rst is | 
grade apples are also packed in bar. pre 
rels, All second grade apples are pur 
packed in barrels. This grade contains reir 
no culls, the only difference being that ate 
the apples are somewhat smaller. I 

There.is a No 3 pack, but this is the 
scarce, as there are few inferior apples boa 
at picking ~time. Those classed as eres 
windfalls or that happen to drop while sigT 
at picking, are taken to the near by deg 
mill and turned into cider for vinegar, rail 
or the town folk buy them from the tor 
orchard for immediate use. 

A new apple in this orchard is the was 
Delicious. It has been bearing for mol 
three years. A top-grafted tree pro- reli 
duced at the rate of four bushels the fina 
second year it bore fruit and thos dea 
were sold from the tree to neighbors resi 
at $1.50 a bushel. There are other ener 
prolific bearers, such as Nottingham Th 
Brown, 17 to 18 bushels from young ane 
trees; 15-year-old Gano, 33 bushels a ice 
tree; Stayman Winesap, 30 bushels dai: 
from one tree 16 years old. The lead. trai 
ing varieties grown in this orchard are whi 
Stayman Winesap, Paragon Winesap, dep 
Rome Beauty, Stark, Gano, Salome, " 
Senator, Winter Rambo, Dessert, York, va 
Imperial, besides a dozen other * 
varieties, crei 

The total expense for running this the 
fruit farm during the last four years mo! 
has averaged $3500 a year, The gross esti 


sales from peaches and apples amount- 


ed to between $11,000 and $12,()0, 
leaving a net profit of not less than 
$7500 a year. 

Dr Funk, past 70 years of age, i 


physically a marvelous man, The seed 
that he has sown has brought forth 
100% of good deeds among the people 
of Pennsylvania, His son is a truck 
farmer, raising the finest strawberries 
in the county. A grandson conductisa 
peach orchard and receives $1800 from 
the state as a special instructor of 
farmers, on topics of small fruit and 
vegetables. The pastor of the borough, 
Rev George G. Greenewalt, who de- 
vietes his spare time to picking apples 
in this orchard and helps to pack 
them, has raised several hundred 
bushels of peaches of his own, A dozen 
farmers within a circle of three mile 
are gathering good crops of peaches 
éach year, and there wil! bé other near 
by apple orchards within a few ycam 
in bearing condition. 
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Guernsey Cows page Fine Record 

More than 3000 yearly records of 
Guernsey cows have now been com- 
pleted. These show an average milk 
yield of 8544 pounds milk and 426.8 
pounds butter fat. Over a third of 
them were for heifers with their first 
calves. This makes the showing more 
creditable. Of the total 564. gave 
10,000 to 19,000 pounds milk and 500 
to 1000 pounds butter fat. 

Few men like to be considered just 
men as sized up by the pro- 
duction of their herds. They have set 
standards, and even aspire to have 
their cows’ names appear among the 
elass leaders butter fat, with a test 
of 5.28%. This is over two pounds 
putter fat a day the year round, and a 
yery satisfactory showing. 


averase 


Guernsey records show over 82 
pounds milk in one day, and 2361.5 


jn 30 days. The limit of production is 
not yet reached. The individual and 
the average yield of milk and butter 
fat for Guernseys is steadily grow- 
ing. At present the Guernsey cow not 
only heads the list over all breeds, but 
geems likely to hold the lead. 


New Jersey Milk News 


Dealers in milk that is sold in the 





New Jersey coast resorts during the 
summer months have been quick to 
comply with the’ regulations imposed 


by the joint ordinance now operative 
from Atlantic Highlands to Cape May. 
Commendable efforts have been made 
by the boards of health to throw safe- 
guards around the summer milk sup- 
ply. Lack of suitable refrigeration 


facilities has caused large shipments 
to spoil 
Since a shortage is a serious matter 


where there is an army of children, it 
is necessary to take every possible 
precaution to keep the milk supply 
pure. The use of refrigerator cars 
removes one serious menace. Another 
step in advance was the adoption of 
the resolution whereby the _ state 


board of health requires milk deliv- 
ered at railroad’ stations and con- 
signed to the shore district to be 60 
degrees or below. The Pennsylvania 
railroad has placed modern refrigera- 
tor cars on its seashore division. This 
was welcomed by dairymen of Mon- 
mouth and neighboring counties. It 
relieves conditions which have caused 
financial loss and inconvenience to 
dealers. Refrigerator shipment is the 
result of months of effort by the milk- 
men and the city boards of health. 
The milk has previously been without 
ice from the farm until it reaches the 
dairies, sometimes being four hours in 
transit. The milk is now uniced only 
while being transported from farm to 
depot, from local station to dairy. 
The retail price of milk has ad- 
vanced 1 cent a quart because of in- 


creased transportation charges and 
the holding out of the farmers for 
more money. Several dairymen have 


established the new rate. The others 


will fall in line within a few days. 
Dealers say the price will remain high. 
They declare the new transportation 
charges will remain. The increase, in 
the cost of hay, feed and ice, without 
a corresponding jump in milk prices, 
the milkmen declare has made, their 
profit small. 

A notice received by William 
Sickles, chairman of a committee to 
co-operate with the health boards in 
securing refrigerator shipment, states 
it was decided to raise the price of 
milk % cent a quart commencing 
June 1, 

Articles of incorporation Were filed 
at Trenton by the Somerset Holstein 
breeders’ corporation, which is a 
county concern formed to breed and 
sell Holstein cattle. The corporation 
is capitalized at $500,000. The com- 
pany has taken six large farms. 





Testing Station Improves Milk 
[From Page 2.] 
lar market milk for New York, he 
would have received $191.25, but this 
bill shows that certain premiums are 
received because he carries his milk to 
our station. His cows being tuberculin 
tested increased his check $16.87. His 
milk containing a bacteria count aver- 
aging less than 10,000 for the month 
brought $11.25. He also received 
a premium for richness, because his 
butter fat was about 3.7%, which is the 
standard set by this station. 
Results Secured by System 

Many thousands of tests for bacteria 
have been made at this plant. During 
the first year and a half the work was 
done by a graduate of the Massachu- 
setts institute of technology, who was 
also superintendent, Since then the 
work has been done by a recent hign 
school sraduate trained under the 
former bacteriologist. The ordinary 
shipping station could hardly afford to 
pay the salary of a high-class bacte- 
riologist. 

The counting of milk by the plate 
method for bacteria is not a compli- 
cated or mysterious process, but some- 
thing which can be mastered by any 
young man, A training in methods for 
only a few weeks is necessary to en- 
able him to make reliable tests. This 
makes it possible for any shipping 
station with a reasonable volume of 
business to afford this kind of test. All 
tests at our station unite to show that 
farmers’ bring to the station milk 
which contains much smaller numbers 
o1 bacteria than can be found in milk 
brought to shipping stations where 
such a system is not practiced. 

The company has been informed 
that among 1000 or more stations ship- 
ping milk to New York city this is the 
only station whose milk is all in class 
A. Its greatest market has been the 
55 stores operated by the New York 
city department of health for infan: 
feeding. Last summer all the milk 
supplied to these stores came from our 
station, and during the hot months us 
many as 14,000 babies a day where feu. 


Results show that the death rate 
among infants in Greater New York 
was considerably lower during 10912 
than in any previous year. 





Something new—program in next is- 


sue for Orange Judd Week, August 1-8. 
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Auto Truck as an Educator 


The traveling instructor from the Massachusetts college had great 
Success last year with his auto truck, calling among farmers in 40 dif- 


ferent towns. 
snotem, 


more promising. 


It is equipped with pruning tools, 
dairy utensils, samples of fertilizers, feeds, etc. 
fa each town four or five days and demonstrations are given on @ifferent 
arms, to which neighbors are invited. This year the work started even 


spraying outfit, milk 
The truck stays 

















THERE IS NO TIME WHEN 
the use of the De Laval Cream 
Separator is so indispensable to 
the profitable production of 
cream or butter as during the 
hot weather of midsummer. 

THE USE OF THE SEPARA- 
tor at this season usually means 
the difference between a profit 
and a loss in dairying. It ac- 
complishes a great saving of 
butter-fat that goes to waste 
with any other method of sepa- 
ration and enables the produc- 
tion of a higher quality of cream 
than is otherwise possible. 

MOREOVER WITH A DE 
Laval the advantages. over other 
cream separators are greatest at 





_ HOT WEATHER 


the ideal time 
to use a 


DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 


See the nearest De Laval agent AT ONCE, or if you do not know 
him write direct to nearest office below for any desired information. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


this season because the separa- 
tion is more complete and the 
cream heavier and more even in 
texture. De Laval machines 
turn more easily and the capac- 


ity is greater, doing the work 
more quickly. 
IF YOU HAVEN'T A SEPA- 


rator you can scarcely afford to 
put off any longer the purchase 
of a De Laval, or if you havea 
separator which is not doing 
satisfactory work there is no 
better time to discard it in favor 
of a De Laval, first trying the 
machines side by side for your 
own satisfaction, which every 
De Laval agent will be glad to 
give you the opportunity to do, 


165 Broadway, New York 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 







































our success, Our guarantee covers ever 
five years. They cost little to run. 
not turned into power. 
Speed adjustable at will. Runs smoothly; 
gas, gasoline or crude oil. 
griuding, wood sawing, 
machine. 


“Badger” Guarantee Is Positive 


No strings attached—no catches er technicalities in our guaran- 
tee. Your engine must satisfy you, for your good will means 
y part — and is good for 
Cc onsume no fuel which is 
Develop more power than rated. 
needs no mocking: 
wearing parts are case hardened and niade adjustable. se 
‘inest power plant for “~ 
fodder cutting; churn, separator or milking 
Made in portable, semi-portable and stationary types. 2 to 


30H. P. Send for catalog. 


dealer’s name. Address 


The Christensen Engineering Company, Milwaukee, Wis., or 


J. B. Norton Co., 'nc., Distributors, 215 Elizabeth St., Utica, N. Y. 


GASOLINE ENGINES 








Gacelee Engane 
eee Teen F 


Free engineering lessons sent on receipt of 














For 15 years the one Best Silo. Great im- 
Bolldas ans this year — better than ever. 
olid as an oak; owners now laugh at storms. 
ore durable than concrete, more profita- 
bie than tile, Massive strength, surprising 
erfect fitting and easy opsepens 

he kind “Uncle Sam”’ us ma 
It will pay you to write us ae ir 
catalog of Harder *‘Quality”’ § St 


Harder Mtg Co., Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 








Fill Your Silo f2z.323" 







i 
Years You take no risk 
Experience 
Back of it. 
—- 





Largest 
in the Wortd 

We want to prove that our machines ares 
good investment before you give up your 
money. We know they are so good that we do 
not feel it a riek to make this offer. Many new 
festures have been added which you should know about 
The | we a machine. Catalog explains all. It is free. 














ic E. W. Ross Co., Box 152 Springfield, O. 
8x20 $64.72 
10x24 92.23 
12x26 118.25 
14x28 144.65 
16x30 173.89 


Other Sizes in Proportion. Ask for Catalog. 
GRIFFIN LUMBER Co. 
Box 3, Hudson Falls, N. Y 
Unadilla Silos 
Are Trustworthy 





ave silage perfectly. 


Easy to 
and keep air-tight. Writetoday for cata- } 
logue, Agents wanted, Address 
UNADILLA SILO CO., Box B , Unadilla, N. ¥ 
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| 
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Send today 
for only 


PERMANENT 


Mineral Heave Remedy Co., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pe 


DIRIGO SILOS 


Are GOOD Silos. It has been 
our persistent purpose for fourteen 
years to make a perfect Silo. Every 
DIRIGO SILO is sold by mail. 
We want to mail a catalog and price 
list to every farmer who keeps 
stock. A postal card will bring our 
Special Early Order Prices de- 
livered at your nearest station. 
Prompt shipments. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO 
AUBURN, MAINE 











Better Farming 





| ALWAYS Mention 
This Journal 


The successful farmer who really males 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 
thinks for himself. 


Bigger Harvests 


ogress 


There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 


give you the information you need just when you want it. 


Send for our illustrated 


Catalog Free = catalog, 198 pages, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining pescriotions of over the most modern 
practical boat tenting on, oper An. Fy 3. of rural a 


nome. farmer 


the 
san invectignticns of bio becinam wil ad as wt 


meet every requirement. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, Ki. Y, 





in writing any of our ad. 
vertisers. You will geta 
very quick gepist if youve 
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‘arming of Atlanta for the South. 
oy Homestead of Springfleld 
the East. 
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Week Ending July 25, 1914 


The Canal’s Influence 

For the first time in history wheat 
of. substantially the same grade has 
gold at the same price in Portland, 
Ore, as at Chicago! This occurred 
the fore part of the present month. 
The trade at Seattle and San Fran- 
‘cisco expect their quotations to be on 
a parity with Portland’s. It means 5 
to 10 cents a bushel more to grain 
growers on the Pacific coast. 

Ships are offering to carry grain 
from Pacific ports to Europe via 
Panama at $2.50 per ton less, a re- 
auction of 8 cents a bushel. 

Does this portend that the freight 
on produce shipped from the Pacific 
coast via Panama to Europe will be 
about the same as the rate on ship- 
ments from the Atlantic coast? 
Should this prove to be the case, its 
effect may be far-reaching. It may 
mean that much grain which hereto- 
fora has been shipped by rail to Chi- 
cago or other points for export via 
Gulf or Atlantic points, will flow to 
Pacific ports for export. If freight on 
imports from Europe is to be the 
game to Pacific as to Atlantic ports, 
the import trade of the vast area west 
of the Missouri may in time be di- 
verted to Pacific ports. 

Equality of water rates from our 
two coasts may upset for a time the 
geographical 2nd transportation ad- 
vantages heretofore possessed by the 
great central states of the Mississippi 
valley. The shipment of domestic 
merchanaise from east to west and 
vice versa, Within the confines of the 
United Stutes but via Panama, may 
also profoundiy affect railroad trans- 
portation rates and industries in the 
central portion of the country. 
The indications now are that the 
Rocky mountain and Pacific states on 
the west, and the states between the 
Appalachians and the Atlantic on the 
east, gradually will be more benefited 
by, the Panama canal than heretofore 
thas seemed possible. Agricultural 





land in both these sections is relatively 


cheaper than in the central west, and 
therefore land values in the coast 
states are more likely to advance even- 
seal to a parity with farm values 
she, contrat states, than that the 


fatter should continue in future to 
advance, as rapidly in value as they 
have during the past 10 and 20 years. 

Yet population is growing so rap- 
idly, both at home and abroad, in con- 
suming demand for food and manu- 
factures is se developing, human 
wants so multiply as wealth increases 
and civilization advances, that evan 
the most far-reaching readjustments 
involved in equality of transportation 
rates between the Pacific and Atlan- 
tic coasts and the European market 
should work out to the benefit of the 
country as a whole. 

The above is without reference to 
the possible expansion of our foreign 
trade with the countries to the south 
of us and with the continent of Asia. 
But if the incident noted in our open- 
ing paragraph insures a permanent 
condition, it will lend a new meaning 
and a broader emphasis to the late 
McKinley’s dying speech: “The 
period of exclusion is over.” 

Did you ever imagine that your 
farm might be increased in value by 
the Panama canal? Such is the in- 
fluence it is expected to have, upon 
agricultural values in our middle 
states ultimately. We in this section 
have nothing to lose and much to gain 
from the piercing of the isthmus. 


Hold Up the Land Barons! 


Did you know one-twentieth of the 
land area of the United States is held 
by 1694 men, and that this land is 
heavily timbered; that this concen- 
tration of ownership will work for 
high prices of land sold to settlers in 
the future, increase of the tenantry 
system, or direct farming by large 
corporations? Well, you need not 
worry if you did not know the exact 
figures as recently compiled by the 
bureau of corporations and lumber 
industry, but you should worry about 
the situation as it is brought plainly 
to light. All or most of the trouble 
dates back to the early heavy land 
grants to the railroads. The grantors 
or framers of the laws granting these 
immense tracts of forests to the rail- 
roads, it was thought at the time were 
very shrewd men. But the railroads 
were quick to sense the value of these 
bonanza holdings of timber. Of the 
82,500,000 acres granted three western 
railroads in the sixties, the roads still 
neld 40% in 1910. Of 7,370,000 acres 
granted long ago to railroads, wagon- 
road and canal owners, with the idea 
they would be quickly sold to settlers, 
only 15% are now distributed in small 
holdings. 

A number of individual states have 
also played into the hands of the 
few, disposing of federal land grants 
made to them by the United States 
in such a way as to contribute to the 
concentration of land and. timber 
ownership. Florida may lead in this. 

The people of the United States to- 
day face the situation in which 1694 
persons own an area four-fifths as 





large as France, or greater than all 

of Calltornin or 24 1-5 times the land 
area of the six New England states. 
Gixteen holders own nearly 10 times 
the land area of New Jersey. The 
land grant railroads own enough to 
give 15 acres to every male of vot- 
ing age in the nine western states 
where almost all of their holdings lie. 
In the upper peninsula of Michigan, 
45% of the land is held mostly in Tee 
by 32 timber owners; in Florida 52 
holders, mostly timber owners, hold 
one-third of the land of the entire 
state. 

Some of the grants made long ago 
imposed conditions upon the grantees 
which it appears have.not been com- 
plied with. The abuse of the land 
laws in the past makes it plain that 
any lands restored to the public do- 
main by forfeiture suits should not be 
again disposed of under the pres- 
ent land laws. This subject deserves 
more than a passing thought! The 
people of the United States do not 
want to see conditions here agricul- 
turally parallel those of some of the 
old countries. 





Dr W. J. Beal, famous for his work 
on the grasses of North America and 
his botanical teachings, is 
a strong advocate of the 
eight-hour system, which 
he explains as “eight hours 
after breakfast, eight after dinner and 
eight after supper.” Among human 
kind he has come about as near this 
ideal as perhaps Napoleon and Hum- 
boldt, who could get along, so report 
says, on four and two hours respect- 
ively out of the 24. But that sort 
of “all work dnd fio play” is almost 
sure to make the average “Jack” a 
rather dull boy. Therefore, in order 
to prevent such a development every 
farmer should have a sort of auto- 
matic bouncer which will pitchfork 
him and his family off the farm and 
into a vacation at some convenient 
time, so far as the farm work is con- 


Value in 
Vacations 


cerned. If properly adjusted the work 
won't suffer. Nor will the man or his 
family. Indeed, both will benefit. 


This bouncer should be applied with 
equal vim to every hired man and 
woman on the place. 





Money is easing up, the supply of 


commercial paper in our western 
banks is less than ever, 

To Help the promise of treasury 
Move Crops advances for moving 


the crops insures against 
tight money and the new federal re- 
serve system soon to be in operation 
should help toward the same end. 
Consequently banks are more favor- 
able to making short-time loans to 
farmers on the _ security of their 
crops or cattle. The fact that such 
agricultural paper, having not to ex- 
ceed six months to run may be redis- 
counted by any national bank at its 
federal reserve bank, is also going to 
work out to the farmers’ advantage. 
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Beginning Next Saturday, August 1 
ORANGE JUDD WEEK 


What is it for? How will it be observed ? 
These and a host of other questions will be 
answered in the first program to appear in 
issue of Orange Judd American~ 
Agriculturist, under date of August 1. 
program will’ fill four columns, and will be 
on the last page but one. 


The keenest interest is being taken by people 
in your own community and elsewhere in 
Prizes will be offered, service 


thusiasm in you and among your people over . 


Orange Judd Week, August 1 to 8 
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~ WALKS& TALKS 
THE EDITOR, 


By C.W.BURKETT 
Efficiency in Farm Work 


In recent months we have heap 
much about manufacturing enterpr; 
doing away with lost motion in their 
shops and business. It is .possibie to 
do something in this respect on farmg 
There is not a little lost motion in 
farm work. I once had a tenant yw) 
was interested in poultry raising. Hig 
smal] pens and coops were SCattereg 
here and there in two orchards and, 
Pasture lot. There was no Objectiog 
to this isolation of the coops. Therg 
was a wider range of feeding ty 
the young chicks and the isolatigg 
tended to better health and sanitation 
His lost motion was primarily in his 
method of feeding. He would gy 
from coop to coop in the morning, 
giving the necessary feed, and then a 
little later he distributed water ty 
each pen, and then a little later oy 
he made another circuit, opening the 
coops so that the young chicks might 
get out and roam about for exercisg 
and food. It never occurred to him 
that he was wasting a good deal of 
time in making these trips. 

When the suggestion was made that 
he combine all three in one he at 
once agreed that it could -be done ang 
would try it out. He soon found that 
he could carry the water and grain 
and do both watering and feeding 
at the same time; and while doing 
these things also open the coops, thug 
permitting the chicks to go out of 










their own accord. He saved two 
trips and a lot of time. 

E. H. Thomson, one of our very 
thoughtful farm agents, points out 


how time may be inefficiently used on 
a dairy farm. He makes mention of 
a dairy farm in southern New York 
where 40 dairy cows are kept, the 
milk being hauled to the creamery 
three miles distant. The farm build. 
ings are a fourth of a mile from the 
main highway and the teamster who 
hauls the milk insists that the farmer 
bring it out this quarter of a mile to 
the main road. Counting the time 
used in hitching the team, loading the 
milk, etc, it ordinarily takes a man 
and a team three-quarters of an hour, 
For the year it means 274 hours of 
man labor at a cost of 15 cents a 
pound and 20 cents an hour for 
team. This gives an annual cost of 
$2.40 a cow, or 2.4% of the gross re- 
ceipts of the milk. 


Save All the Steps Possible 

It required this farmer practically 
as much time to haul the milk a dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile to the 
main road as the milk hauler to de- 
liver the milk over the 2% miles be- 
yond to the station. This entire ex- 
pense would be obviated if the build- 
ings were on the main highway. 
There are two pasture fields on this 
farm. The gate to one is a quarter 
of a mile from the barn and the other 
an eighth of a mile, in opposite 
directions. Cows are put in one field 
during the day and in the other at 
night. This means that someone has 
to make two round trips to each pas- 
ture every day, going a distance of 
1%. miles. About 50 minutes are re- 
quired for each trip. Assuming that 
the cows are on a pasture five months 
during the year, 115 hours are 
needed for this work. This is not for 
one year only, but for every year 
until pasture fields are rearranged. 

On this particular farm the cows 
have been driven this distance every 
night and morning during the pasture 
season ever since the farm was set- 
tled over a hundred years ago. I 
wonder if the boys who grow up with 
this farm in coming years will alse 
travel that way, as has been the cus 
tom in the past. These are just two 
items of what it is to lose time oa 
the farm. It isn’t always possible to 
arrange the pasture fields so as te 
have easy access from field to barn, 


but in many cases this can be done. } 


Small devices to lessen the time re 
quired for feeding and watering stock 
for caring for the farm tools, for s0- 
ing tO and from the fields, and for 
doing a dozen and one other things 
about the farm may be provided if 
one will use a little ingenuity and 4 
little enterprise in thinking out and 
putting these suggestions into use. 
While increasing the efficiency 

farm work will not materially de- 
crease the cost of production, it will 
save numerous steps and lighten thé 
farm tasks.—[C. W. B. 
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Is It a Lottery? 


The indictment against the Stand- 
ard home company, referred to in 
this column July 11, is filed in the 
district court of the United States for 
the northern district of Alabama. It 
contains a number of counts, all of 
which are, based on the claim that 
the company’s method of doing busi- 
ness “concerns a lottery . . . con- 
trary to the form of the statute in 
such case made and provided and 
against the peace and dignity of the 
United States.” Whether the courts 
will hold that this kind of business 
constitutes a lottery or is in furtherance 
of a scheme to defraud remains to be 


seen. 
The number of concerns in this 
class of business is increasing so 


rapidly that the sooner this case can 
be decided, the better. The details 
practiced by different companies vary 
somewhat, but the general principles 
are the same, Since our exposure 
of the repreduction of White House 
stationery by the Standard home 
company, we understand it has with- 
drawn the same from use. 

When its president, F. E, White- 
head, was asked what a depositor 
could withdraw after making 12 pay- 
ments of dues amounting to $72, he 
answers $21.37. As you have to pay 
$% to join, out of total deposits thus 
aggregating $78, the depositor gives 
up $56.63 if he goes out at the end 
of one year. If you quit before the 
first year ends, you sacrifice ALL you 
have paid in! 

Are we not right in demanding that 
each state have a law to safeguard 
the people who do business with such 
concerns? 

The postoffiice department has just 
issued a fraud order against the 
Standard investment company, the 
Modern system company, the Consoli- 
dated system company, their respect- 
ive officers and agents as such, and 
L. C. Bundy and L. Bundy, manager 
and general manager at Wichita, Kan. 
It will be interesting to know to what 
extent the scheme conducted by that 
outfit is analogous to the installment 
lean method. 





Beware of This Bunch 


Several nests of fakers exist in for- 
eign countries. The operators therein 
make a business of trying to work 
their schemes through fhe mails on 
the people of the United Statex In 
consequence recent fraud orders have 
been issued by the postmaster-general 
at Washington forbidding the delivery 
of mail addressed to the following: 


Copenhagen, Denmark: Hermann Horn, 
PO Box 235; O. F. Stromsted, Gottlieb 
Miest, Johannes Schwarzkopf, Cc. F. 
Lange, A. Jacobson, Miss I. Andersen 
Andersen, G. Stromberg & Co, 
The Danish Safety Co, Kommissions- 
forretning Tilliden, Heinrich Hanauer, 
The Jutland Co, F. Cossen & Co, The 
Humphreys Co, The Zealand Co, The In- 
ternation! Correspondence Co, The Dan- 
ish Mercantile Agency, The Danish 
Central News Agency, N. Nathansohn, 
The New World Co, H_ Toliner, Emil 
Brusclius, The Danish Vinegar Co, The 
Danish Trading Co, The Danish Oil Co, 


- Danish Advertising Co, E. Stafhell 
i Co 

_ Hamburg, Germany: Alfred Schwartz, 
Conrad Dauer, Enrst W. Brandt, Emil 
Steinmetz, Herman Schack, Henry 


Shultz, Alfred Schwartz, Wilhelm Pentz, 
Hugo Richter, Heinrich Krauss, M. 
Choyke, Friedrich Mohrbutter, Heinrich 
Bock, Friedrich Matreitz, Morris Nie- 
Mann, Wilhelm Ziehe, Jacques Low, 
Friedrich Stiewe, Max Krogmann, J. 
Dammann, Paul Jordan, Albert Kober- 
Russ, Otto Schulz, Heinrich Mester, M. & 
8. Levy, H. Heine, Carl J. Stastny, Al- 
fred Kuhn, Wilhelm Bailer, Heinrich 
Bendfeldt, M. Bauer & Co, G. E. 

Brunius, Otto Ochns, F. Hansch, Adolph 
fahrenburg, August Pentz, Heinrich 
Vieten, Carl Krause, Hermann Jantzen, 
August Rust, Joseph Almeskirchen, 
Ernst Streb, Max Haberer, Albert Walter, 
Canter & Co, Otto Furst, M. J. Baer, 
Willy Strube, Proop & Co, Elise Peters, 
Wilhelm Bottermann, Nicolaus Von Rit- 
wen, Nicholaus V. Ritzen, Karl Hertrich, 
Ernst Behmk, G. H. W. Volkers, Ber- 
thold Roehl, Jos Luckmann, H. Mester. 
London, England: International Bank- 
Da Aland, Bankers Alliance and J. A 
n 


Lubeck, Germany: E. Liggepeen. 

Budapest, Hungary: ilhelm f©hr- 

nn, Innerstadttsche Wechselstube 
Aktien Gesellschaft. 

Zagreb, Hungary: S. Mucafir and A. 


Palvic 
Austria: Safier Bros. 


Okan JUDD 
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* Vienn 
San tian, Spain:. The Inter- 


: 


national Derby Sweep Syndicate and 
H. A, Crowhurst, secretary. 

San Jose, Costa Rica: The Oviedo 
lumber company, its officers and agents 
as such and Jose Oviedo H. 


How to Keep Well 


I have been told by Dr E. B. Hoag 
of the university of California that the 
first popular pamplet on “How to 
keep well” was written and circulated 
by the late Orange Judd in his Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. If health officials 
had followed his lead, instead of put- 
ting out health reports containing 
page after page of statistics and dull, 
abstract facts, living so as to keep 
well might now be much more gen- 
eral in the country than in the city. 

As it is, nature is having a hard 
time keeping the farmers healthy. 
For example, a survey of Dunn county, 
Wis., a farming county . straight, 
showed that the farmers’ houses in 
winter were more poorly ventilated 
than Milwaukee tenements, and that 
among Dunn county farmers there 
was aS much consumption as among 
the badly housed people in the city of 
Milwaukee. Orange Judd quit too 
soon. Besides running a good farm 
paper which taught farmers how to 
make money, and writing pamphlets 
which taught farmers how to keep 
healthy, this far-seeing agricultural 
chemist endowed Wesleyan university 
at Middletown, Ct. 

Under this endowment Prof Conn 
has helped along the oyster industry 
by forcing many of the oyster ship- 
pers against their own wishes to clean 
up, and thus earn public confidence. 
The same Prof Conn has been a leader 
in the fight for the milk industry by 











persuading dairymen to clean up, and 


E. Frank Coe Fertilizers 


1857 FSET ENE 1914 


Plan Now for Midsummer Seeding 
to Alfalfa — Fall Seeding to 
Wheat, Rye and Grass 


jae! VE your Alfalfa the abundance of Phosphoric 
| 6 | Acid and Potash that it needs, but remember 
| also that while Alfalfa takes its Nitrogen from 
at's the air, after it is well established a moderate 
quantity of quickly available nitrogen is necessary to 
give the young plants a vigorous start before the root 
nodules develop. 


In E. Frank Coe Fertilizers you get the right proportions and right kinds of 
plant food for your Alfalfa. 

When seeding down to Wheat or Rye with grass, remember that you must 
supply sufficient plant food for two crops ; otherwise your Wheat or Rye may 
be a success but your grass crop may be a failure. 


Be sure therefore, to use fertilizers containing sufficient plant 
food to give Wheat or Rye and grass a vigorous start this Fall and 


also containing plant food that will become available next Spring 
and Summer, thus insuring profitable results from both crops. 








4 


Seeding to permanent mowings is best done late in August or early in Sep- 
tember, without either Wheat or Rye. In this case use a heavier application of 
seed and a generous application of E. Frank Coe Fertilizers. 

We have many different grades and kinds of E. Frank Coe Fertilizers adapted 
to every variation of soil and local conditions. If you will advise us about your 
soil and crops we will give you our honest opinion as to which fertilizers will give 
you best results. 

You ought to read our booklet, “‘Seeding to Grass and Clover."’ 
yours for the asking, without charge, of course. 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, 51 Chambers St., New York City 


A copy is 











thus increase the public confidence 
in and the public use of milk. 





Nothing done with the Orange Judd 
endowments, however, is more serv- 
iceable than the working out at Wes- 
leyan by Prof Atwater of a method of 


measuring the value of food. The 
apparatus was devised, put in use, 
and many practical analyses were 


made in the Orange Judd hall of nat- 
ural science at Middletown, Ct.—[Dr 
W. A. Evans, in Chicago Tribune. . 





The New York central realty com- 
pany sold its 6% realty “bonds” to a 
large number of small investors and 
then went into bankruptcy with little 
or no assets. Its head, William H. 
Cooper, was found guilty by the fed- 
eral court at New York of using the 
mails to defraud and was released on 
$25,000 bail. 


SANDWICH 


SOLID wg a 4 
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fits the first 


it each 
month 2 —- ya _ "32 tons int hours with 3! omen ww” Anqthes gow he 
averaged $18 to $22 per day after ng all expenses ese men can is because ave right 
press. 20 years experience built into it and special patented features found only on the wich press 
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Something new—program in next is- 
sue for Orange Judd Week, August 1-8. 











GOOD CHANGE 
Coffee to Postum 





The large army of persons who have 
found relief from many chronic ail- 
ments by changing from coffee to Pos- 
tum as a daily beverage, is growing 
each day. 

It is on!ty a simple question of trying 
it for qneself in order to know the joy 
of returning heatlh as realized by an 
Ills. young lady. She writes: 

“IT had been a coffee drinker nearly 
all my life and it affected my stomach 
—caused insomnia and I was seldom 
without a headache. I had heard about 
Postum and how beneficial it was, so 
concluded to quit coffee and try it. 

“IT was delighted with the change. 
I can now sleep well and seldom ever 
have headache. My stomach has gotten 
strong and I can eat without suffering 
afterwards. 1 think my whole system 
greatly benefited by Postum. 

“My brother also suffered from 
stemach trouble while he drank coffee, 
but now, since using Postum, he feels 
so much better he would not go back 
to coffee for anything.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well 
beiled. 15c. and 25c. packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
stantly, 30c. and 50c. tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds 1s 
about the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum, 























—sold by Grocers. 


Books That Will Help You 


Invest your leisure time in profitable reading. An hour or two now and 
then will keep you in touch with the tremendous strides made in horticultural 
science. These books have been prepared and published to enable you to 
keep up with the procession. 


The American Apple Orchard 
By F. A. Waugh. Of all our fruit crops the 


Citrens Fruits and Their Culture 


H. Harcld Mume. To supply the want of 


yt Sty dun ca anaes Wom, te apple is not only the most popular, but it is 


also the most profitable; and in this book chief 


author, one of the foremost experts in this prominence has been given to modern com- 
| Mh FE EF RF a —— — = ee an Senee, and = 
° < . a to-date orchards. the same time the family 

treating on their botany, history, ae z * orchard is not negiected, for special treatment 
ture, «diseases, insects literature, etc. ae of this subject las been given. Illustrated 
—— 5x7 anches 597 pages. 3 . 5x7 inches, 226 pages,* Cloth. Net ....+. $1.00 

eT Tee pn SEs enedseevocesees 
Beginners’ Guide to Fruit Growing 

American Fruit Culturist By F. A. Waugh. The need of a_ beginner's 
‘ ts ractical direc- book is, no doubt, more urgent in the fleld of 

A PA ee ae of all fruit growing than anywhere else, and the rea- 
of the fruits adapted to the United States son is that this line of work appeals especialiy 


to people removing from the cily to the country. 
This book ts written for the one who does not 
know A simple statement of the elementary 


New, revised and enlarged edition. Containing 
everything pertaining to large and smal! fruits 
as well as sub-tropical and tropical fruits. It 


t work blished on the practices of pivpagation, planting, culture, fer- 
Se pject: aichiy  miustrated ul neatly 800 en- tilization, pruning, spraying, etc it is a brim. 
gravings. 758 pages. 12m0., Net......... $2.50 er for beginners A mmeeens 5x7 inches. 12 


pages. Cloth. Net ..... 


Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 
By F. A. Waugh A practical guide to the 
picking, storing, shipping and marketing of 

American grapes, suited to all sections fruit. The principal subjects covered are the 
of the country. It will be a fine money-maker fruit market, fruit picking, sorting and packing, 
to every practical vineyardist who reads it, fruit storage, evaporating, canning, statistics 
and a delight and helpmate to every home that of the fruit trade, fruit package laws, com- 
grows a few vines about the house, on the mission dealers and dealing, cold storage, etc., 
trees, on walls or arbors, or garden trellis. Li- ete. No progressive fruit grower can afford to 
lustrated. 7%x10 inches. 250 pages. OS be without this most valuable book. ae 

Net 


eee cereeerecesenecees peed eeseeeeees 232 pages. 5x7 tuches, Cloth.....+++++++$1.00 
FREE ON APPLICATIO Send for our new and elaborately illus- 
trated catalog, 128 pages, 6x9 _ inches, 
containing complete descriptions of all of the above and upward of 506 
other practical and modern books on farming, gardening and allied subjects, 
the study of which will enable the reader to successfully cope with any 
intricate question that may present itself, Thig will be sent for the asking. 


Orange Judd Company 
Ashland Building, 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Foundations of American Grape Cul- 
ture 
By T. V. Munson. This is a practical work 
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CLARENCE METTERS 


The fight which the Old Reliable 
American Agriculturist is making 
for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings in rural communities is bearing 
fruit and the indications are that st 
the regular session of the legislature 
next January Ohio may take some 
forward steps along that line. 

The opening gun of the fight for 
this much desired condition is made 
by State Highway Commissioner 
James R, Marker, who strongly urges 
that concerted action be taken all 
over the state to get rid of the dan- 
ferous grade crossings which have 
cost so many lives, particularly of 
farmers. é 

For some time Mr Marker has been 
collecting statistics of the lives lost 
&t grade crossings of electric and 

. steam roads in Ohio and the record is 
appalling. The commissioner strongly 
urges that while the great movement 
is on foot for the improvement of the 
highways of Ohio the fight against 
the grade crossing ought to be made, 
since it is much easier to accomplish 
this while the improved highway sys- 
tem in the state is in its infancy, The 
indications are that when the real 
fight against the grade crossings is 
started by the farmers that they will 
have the help and encouragement of 
many of the auto owners from the 
cities,since the yearly toll of city 
autoists killed at rural grade cross- 
ings is very great. 

Farmers of Central Ohio who have 
watched with interest the elimination 
of all grade crossings in the city of 
Columbus, at a cost of many millions, 
tlhave been impressed with the advisa- 
bility of extending the elimination to 
the county districts where the cost of 
the overhead bridges or under-track 
passages will not be nearly as expen- 
sive as in the cities. , 

At a meeting held Thursday at 
Columbus, the special committee ap- 
pointed by the Ohio apple growers’ 
association for that purpose, adopted 
standard grades for the packing of 
Ohio apples. The grades were re- 
ferred to the agricultural commis- 
sion of Ohio and that body has ap- 

roved the same, stating that later 

e commission will put_into opera- 
tion a system of licensing packers, 
giving them certificates or _ labels, 
which will show to the purchaser 
that the package contains apples, 
packed according to standard. The 
details of the licensing plan have not 
been worked out but the intention is 
to make the license fee only high 
enough to pay for the operations of 
the inspection and with no intention 
of having the state derive a revenue 
from the apple men. Dean Price of 
Ohio state university is assisting in 
working out the licensing pian. The 
basis for fancy in Rome Beauty 

‘apples is apples from 3% to 3% 
inclLes in diameter. The size varies 
with the variety, the committee of 
apple growers having taken the mea- 
surements of the winning apples at 
the Cleveland show last winter in 
order to determine what the grades 
should be. 

While the new planning of stand- 
ard grading will be put into effect 
thie fall by many of the leading 
apple growers of Ohio.the state of 
Ohio will likely not attempt to make 
close inspection of the pack, making 
such inspection only on complaint. 
The plan is to have the next session 
of the legislature in January take up 
the matter of standard pack for Ohio 
apples. 

N. E. Shaw, chief orchard inspector 
of Ohio, one of the special committee 
of apple growers who outlined the 
grades, thinks the new plan will 
mean much to the apple industry of 
the state, standardizing the shipments 
so that buyers will know just what a 
barrel contains without opening it. 

Mr Shaw is of the opinion that 
Ohio will, within the next few years, 
regain its prestige as an apple state. 
The indications for the crop this 

“year is 50 per cent of a normal crop, 
which is an increase of 20 per cent 
over last year, when the Ohio apple 


crop was only 30 per cent of an 
average. While the trees bloomed 
very profusely, some damage was 


‘done by frost. By far the greatest 
damage was done by the dry weather 
of the past few weeks, which caused 
ah unusually large number of apples 
to drop before they matured. 

“There is no reason why Ohio 
should take a back seat for any other 
state in the matter of raising apples,” 
aaid Mr Shaw to the representative 


of the Old Reliable American 
Agriculturist. “The western §  ap- 
ples which have such a _ ready 


sale in the east in boxes cannot com- 
pare in flavor with the Ohio apples. 
Our establishment of standard grades 
ees? a tendéncy to open up new 
% ets for Ohio apples. The plans 
_ gfe onder way for a great increase 
in the number of apple orchards in 
the state. Under.a plan outlined by 


the agricultural commission thousands: 


of acres of land in the southeastern 
section of the state, much of which 
has been mined for coal, will be 
turned into apple orchards.” 

The rains of the past week which 
covered the state of Ohio were worth, 
at a very conservative estimate, ac- 
cording to weather men and farmers, 
from $3,000,000, to $4,000,000. The 
corn was helped to a very great ex- 
tent, while the pastures which were 
in danger of being burned out were 
saved. Some damage was done by 
the wind in certain sections of the 
state, but the damage was very slight 
compared with the great benefit from 
the rain. 

The first summer field meeting of 
the Ohio -beekeepers’ association, 
which was held at Medina Thursday 
and Friday, was a great success. Over 
200 members were present and over 
60 new members were taken into the 
association. The members of the 
association were entertained at the 
honey producing plant of the A. I. 
Root Co, the largest plant of the kind 
in the world, and were shown the very 
latest methods: of caring for the bees 
and for handling the crop. More in- 


terest than ever is being taken in the - 


bee business throughout the state, due 
in no small degree to the excellent 
inspection work of the state and the 


improved methods of handling 
and the increased demand for the 
product. 

William and Charles’ Goldstein, 
fruit dealers of Columbus, have seé- 


cured a temporary injunction against 
the Ohio state agricultural commis- 
sion against the enforcement of the 
new law compelling dealers to use 
measures conforming to interior 
measurements prescribed by the state. 
Complainants claim that the right to 
prescribe weights and measures be- 
longs only to the federal government. 
A somewhat similar suit some time 
ago was knocked out by the supreme 
court, which upheld the right of the 
state of Ohio.to compel the sale of 
certain fruits, vegetables, etc, by 
weight instead of by measure. 


Will Reduce Ohio Taxes 


For the sole purpose of reducing the 
state tax levies Gov Cox has issued a 
proclamation calling upon the Ohio 
general assembly to meet in Columbus 
July 20. The operations of the Warnes 
tax law, under which the assessable 
values of property all over the state 
were raised very materially have 
shown that there will be a very much 
larger sum piled up in the state treas- 
ury after the next collection of taxes 
than ever before anl also that there 
will be material increases in the re- 
ceipts by counties and cities, 

Accordingly Gov Cox has determined 
to have the law changed so that the 
people may get the benefit of the in- 
crease in the taxable value of the prop- 
erty in the state by having their taxes 
reduced. All the legislature can do is 
to cut the state levies, but it is possible 
for the counties to cut their levies, 
after the special session of the legis- 
lature has passed enabling acts. 

The legislation desired by the gov- 
ernor is now being drafted into the 
form of bills for introduction In the 
house of representatives and copies 
will be sent to each member at once 
se he may have time to study the bills 
over before the convening of the legis- 
lature, 

A big cut will likely be made in the 
state levy of .961 miles by taking off 
about nine-tenths of the common 
school levy, and in lieu of he tax pay- 
ing to the counties for schools $2,000,- 
000 from the anticipated $8,000,000 
treasury surplus. Under this plan the 
corporations and not the individual 
taxpayers will furnish the funds for 
the schools. 

A cut will likely be made in the Hite 
road tax law from 0.5 mill to 0.8 mill, 
which under the enlarged duplicate 
will yield $3,000,000 annually. This will 
be a big saving to the taxpayers. At 
the same time there will be ample 
funds to go ahead with the big road 
construction plan which the state has 
undertaken. Other possible changes in 
the tax laws are being considered. 

Gov Cox hopes to have the legisla- 
ture in session only three days, since 
under the constitution only the- sub- 
ject of taxation specified in the proc- 
lamation can be considered. Efforts 
will be made to have other things con- 
sidered, but the administration has 
planned to defeat any such moves. The 
farmer members of the legislature pro- 
tested against having to meet just at 
this time; protests were also made by 
the members of the legislature who are 
candidates for re-election because of 
the fact that the campaign is at white 
heat right now, the state primaries to 
be held August-11. 

The fight for statewide. prohibition 
will take place in Ohio this fall. 
liquor forces are circulating a petition 
fer a constitutional amendment under 
the initiative and referendum, knock- 
ing out all of the anti-liquor laws, The 
antisaloon and prohibition forces are 
circulating petitions for a constitution- 
al amendment for statewide prohibi- 
tion. Petitions for woman's suffrage ad- 
vocates are also in circulation. The dry 
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forces have joined with the woman's 
suffrage advocates and from present 
indications the wet and dry fight 
promises to overshadow all other is- 
sues to be voted upon at the November 
election. 

Considerable damage has been done 
the growing crops by drouth through- 
out the state during the past few 
weeks and unless there is a heavy rain- 
fall very soon the loss to the farmers 
will be enormous. In some parts of 
the state the corn is very badly af- 
fected by the intense heat and the 
same is reported in regard to potatoes. 

According to an estimate just issued 
by the Ohio state agricultural com- 
mission the yield of wheat will be 38,- 
500,000 bushels, which is 102% of the 
average for 10 years. The estimated 
yield for Ohio, according to the federal 
department of agriculture, is 29,220, 
bushels, 
joint worm according to the state re- 
port is 4%. 


Farmer Builds Butter Business 


A good business on <omewhat origi- 
nal and decidedly profitable lines has 
Leen built up by A. E. Potter, who owns 
a 90-acre farm in Athens county. He 
has been engaged in the dairy business 
fcr 12 years, and for the last four has 
been marketing the products from his 
20 Jersey cows in near by towns. In 
addition to his own farm, Mr Potter 
rents 30 acres of pasture land. He has 
a complete and up-to-date equipment. 
A gas engine furnishes the power for 
running the separator and the churn. 
Water is pumped to a reservoir on a 
near by hill, thus insuring a generous 
and wholesome supply at all times. 
The ice required is hauled from 
Athens. A tenant house furnishes liv- 
ing quarters for a hired man and his 
family and assures help throughout 
the year. 

Mr Potter packs the butter in crocks 
holding one to 10 pounds, according to 
the needs of the customer. Deliveries 
are made weekly. So great has been 
the demand for this butter that there 
is a long waiting list of people who 
wish to become regular patrons, Be- 
cause of his superior product and 
prompt delivery, he has been able to 
secure prices averaging 3 to 4 cents 
above retail price of creamery butter 
in the same market. The average year- 
ly production for the last four years 
has been about 325 pounds. Skim milk 
is fed to hogs. About 25 head are sold 
in the fall and a like number in the 
spring. These are turned off at eight 
months of age and weigh 200 to 250 
pounds. A little calculation shows that 
while the returns are not enormous, 
they average well and may be used as 
pointers indicating what can be done 
on a farm when the market demands 
are persistently studied. 





Big Cherry Crop—Farmers have had 
a good time to kill weeds in Fairfield 
Co. The hay crop was not heavy, but 
the quality was good. Wheat crop was 
good. The strawberry crop was fairly 
good. Big crop of cherries surround- 
ing Lancaster this season and good 
quality, selling at $1.25 to $2 p bu. 
Potatoes are looking good. 


Locusts Destructive—The spring was 
very wet in Medina Co, and made work 
late, but few oats sown before May 1, 
then came very dry making corn 
sround hard to piow and fit; planting 
was necessarily late, about June 1 as an 
average, and most of June was exceed. 
ingly dry. Hay crop was short. Corn 
started very slowly. Wheat was above 
the average crop. The 17-year locusts 
have been here by millions,doing much 
damaged to fruit and forest trees. 


Graham Leaves Ohio—On July 15 A. 
B. Graham, who for nine years has 
been supt of the agri extension work 
conducted by O state univ, accepted a 
similar position with the newly estab- 
lished N Y state school of agri on L I. 
In this new field he will not only re- 
ceive a larger salary, but will have an 
opportunity to do more intensive 
extension work, He leaves O with a en- 
viable record. Starting in 1905 with- 
out the aid of a single instructor or as- 
sistant he built up a dept of agri ex- 
tension now recognized as one of the 
best in the U 8S. When extension teach- 
ing was started in O only two other 
States were carrying on similar work. 


Poor Tobacco Stand—Drouth has 
affected all crops in Gallia Co. Apples 
dropping badly. Good crop of early 
varieties but small. Will be fair crop 
Rome Beauties and Ben Davis and 
like early varieties will be small in 
size, On account of failure to get 
stand much tobacco has been _re- 
Planted to corn. Pastures short, hay 
crop a failure, farmers buying feed. 

Oats Short—Wheat crop good in 
Washington Co except where it was 
hit by hail. Early potatoes a failure, 
oats are short, corn is looking fairly 
well, Meadows are very short and 
not over half a crop. Apples are 
dropping badly, cherries have been 
very plentiful. 

Fruit Scarce—Owing to the long 
drouth the pastures and meadows are 
very short in Highland Co. Fat hogs 
are going into market at 8c p Ib 
delivered at the stock -yards. Fruit of 
all kinds except cherries is very 


The damage to wheat by the 
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searce: New Petersburg has the , 
tinction of having the largest che. 
orchard in O, containing 1000 tre, 
which have just been picked. Picker 
getting 8c p gal, stem on. Cherrigg! 
sold for $2 p bu. 


Good Wheat Crop—Drouth has beg, 
broken by heavy rains in Fairfield Co, 
Farmers have all been busy. cutting 
wheat and making hay. Wheat is 
good crop. Hay isvery short. Corn ig 
doing well, Pasture is very short. Fer. 
t‘lizer agents are busy taking fal! o,. 











ders. Butter and eggs are advancin 
in price. Not much sale for miich 
cows, Butcher stuff brings 8c p 1b, 


Big Wheat Crop—Oats are no goo4 
in Gallia Co. Wheat was better thay 
it has been for years. - Potatoes arg 
almost a failure. 

Good Strawberry Crop—Have 
some good rains in Ashtabula 
Strawberry crop was good. 
prospect of peaches here. 
didn't bloom very well 
chards, 

Plenty Rain in Van Wert Co—o) 
July 13 more than 3 inches of rain felj, 
This coming 16 days after a heavy, beat. 
ing storm and much corn ground not 
being stirrred since, will give plenty of 
moisture, Corn badly down tho gh, 
and .may not rise so it can be culti. 
vated. Wheat and rye threshing well 
under way. Some extremely hot days 
during the past few weeks.—[I P. 
Stump. 


Save Money on Fertilizer—W hep 
talking te farmers recéntly, A. G. Mc. 
Call of the O state col of agri, said that 
a great deal of money for commercial 
fertilizers is wasted. The trouble ig 
that the farmer either does not get the 
right kind of fertilizer for his land or 
does not get his money’s worth, Farm. 
ers buy nitrogen when they would bet. 
ter raisé*a lugiminous crop. Many will 
be buying fertilizer for their wheat 


had 
Co, 

Not much 
_ Apple trees 
in some or. 


ground. To help these men get the 
best results from the money they 
spend for fertilizer, the col of 
agri has arranged to send _ spe. 
cialists to various communities 
during Aug and Sept to give ad. 


vice in purchasing fertilizers and to 
demonsrate home-mixing, To secure 
this assistance, write C., S. Wheeler, 
Columbus, O, and mention A A, 


Exhibit of Rural Progress—<Accord. 
ing to a dispatch from Columbus an 
exhibit of rural progress is being pre- 
pared. It will show: Fine country 
churches several miles from any town, 
splendid centralized and district 
schools, and maps and charts illustrat. 
ing the ‘work of county agricultural 
agents and county Y MC A secretaries, 
Everything will tend to show the im- 
provement in farm life in O. This ex« 
hibit will be shown at the O state univ 
during country life week Aug 10. 


Good Hay—Wheat was good in Mae. 
dina Co, but brings only Tlic p bu 
Hired help is $2 p day. Hay crop good, 
Corn is looking good, oats fair, but 
acreage small. Cherries and berries 
are plentiful. 

Good Peach Crop—lIt has been very 
dry in Adams Co this spring, and the 
wheat ‘threshed out pretty well, som 
25 bus p acre. Eggs are lic p cod 
butter fat 26%c. There is a good cro 
of peaches and grapes. ' 


Corn Fair—Very warm and dry it 
Columbiana Co. Wheat was a very 
good ctop. Timothy is a fair crop in 
the northern part of county, but old 
meadows were hardly worth cutting. 
Corn looks well, but rather small. Po- 
tatoes are doing well, with the usual 
acreage, 

Apples Plentiful—Meadows very 
short on account of dry weather in 
Meigs Co. Early apples plentiful. 
Peaches ready for market. Eggs lic 
KF doz, butter 22c, old hens llc, broil- 
ers 20c. 

Few Lambs—Oats and meadows 
short in Vinton Co, Wool is about all 
sold at from 23% to 28¢ p Ib. Not very 
many young lambs raised this year. A 
large crop of cherries has been har- 
vestec. 

Hay Fair—Hay is a fair crop in 
Tuscarawas Co. Corn and potatoes 
look good, although damaged some- 
what by the hard rains. Oats look fair. 
Cherries are plenty and many were 
wasted because there were not enough 
pickers. Spring chickens are in great 
demand and sell at 24c and over p |). 

Wheat Is Best Crop — Wheat in 
Franklin Co is in shock and is so well 
dried out that hreshing has been dore 
in some fields. It has measured 
to 35 bus to the acre. The price re- 
ceived is 75ic p bu. The quality is 
good, Corn has grown slowly but 
has kept a healthy color during the 
long drouth. The ground was % 
filled with water from the _ melt- 
ing snows in March and the mild raia 
later that there was enough moisturé 
for the corn roots. Grass and oa‘ 
have suffered. Farmers will savé 
their wheat by either threshing of 
stacking. On many farms wheat 
straw is bright and clean, and wii! » 
saved for feeding with grain, Dairl 
eows have been light producers dur 
ing the last month, except when kept 
in stables, and fed heavily during the 
day. Since the price of wheat a4 
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corn is about the same, Wheat may be 
fed to live Stock. It can be soaked 


in water or ground and fed. I have 
fed wheat both ways with a profit 
over the selling price of $1 p bu. Rain 
js needed to save the corn. Much of 
the corn is now ready to tassel. Po- 
tato tops show signs of dying in some 
fields. 

Good Corn Outlook—Wheat crop 
good in Vinton Co, corn looking well. 
Hay and potato crops will be short. 
Cherry.crop was good, other fruit 
prospect good except berries. Wool 
mostly all sold at 35 to 27c p lb. Young 
calves selling high, 

Prison Farm Survey—Following a 
survey of the new O prison farm near 
London by seven civil engineering stu- 
dents of the O state univ, Prof G. F. 
Schlesinger of the dept of civil en- 
gineering, will present a map of the 
farm to the state board of administra- 
tion, The prison farm consists of 1455 
acers. A boundary of this entire area 
was made by the students and a topo- 
graphic survey was then made of 150 
acres, showing differences of elevation 
end location of the trees‘and streams. 
Cak Run, a stream three miles in 
jength, was surveyed with the purpose 
ot finding avhether or not it could be 
used for irrigation. Four weeks were 
spent by the students to camplete the 
work. 





WEST VIRGINIA 
Corn Club Do Boys Good Work 


Previous to entering the state and 
county contests 685 buys located in 
every section of West Virgtnia are bus4 
ily engaged in cultivating and tending 
plats and fields of corn. It is a come 
mon occurrence for a corn club boy ta 
grow much bigger yields than does his 
father tn an adjoining field, and quite 
often the boy’s entire crop is sold in the 
neighborhood for seed purposes. 

At present the boys are proudly ex- 
hibiting their new blue and gold club 
badges, which mark them as members 
or the West Virginia boys’ and girls’ 
clubs. The central figure on the badge 
is the four leaf clover bearing four 
H’s, suggesting the development of the 
head, heart, hand and health. An 
ancient Grecian lamp prominently 
placed sympolizes wisdom. 

The next big activity in the cluy 
work will be the preparation and hold- 
ing of coun‘y and district corn shows 
throughout the state, Local business 
men and men of public affairs are al- 
ways willing to contribute liberally 
tcward the prize lists for these exhibits 
and in this way stimulate the agricul- 
tural develepment of local reseurces, 
n some counties last year the prize list 
‘otaled more than $200, 


West Virginia Farm Educatian 


Several changes and additions to the 
faculties of various colleges of the 
West Virginia university have been 
made effective, and when school re- 
sumes in September new faces will be 
found in class rooms, In the agricul- 
tural college Earl Sheets, who has been 
on leave of absence taking hés doctor’s 
degree at the university of Illinois, will 
assume the position of head of the de- 
partment of animal husbandry with 
the rank of professor. J. B. Huyett of 
Jefferson county, a graduate of the 
college of agriculture, will be assistant 
instructcr in animal husbandry, and 
will also work with the government. 
H. L. Crane takes up his work as as- 
sistant horticulturist. C. H. Hartiey cf 
Jackson county has been elected assist- 
ant to Director Titlow in the agricul- 
tural extension department. F. S. 
Jacoby will be connected with the ex- 
periment station during g¢he months of 
July and August. He is doing special 
field work for the department of poul- 
try husbandry, R. R. Snapp has been 
elected instructor of animal  hus- 
bandry. 

County agricultural agents are ad- 
vising farmers regarding provisions to 
overcome the effect of the short hay 
crop. Farmers are preparing to sell 
some of their young stock this fall. 
The agents have advised them to plant 
sorghum, millet, corn and cowpeas and 
to follow all the crops with a cover 
crop of rye. 

At a recent meeting in Moundsville 
the Marshall county agricultural so- 
ciety was organized and G. C. Mus- 
grove was employed as county agent. 
He is the 21st agent to be employed 
in West Virginia. The organization re- 
sulted from the activities of the 
Moundsville board of trade, which also 
useped @ movement for a county 
air. 


Silos Going Up—Extremely dry in 
Wirt Co. Oats were short, wheat fair: 
Potatoes are almost a failure, meadows 
very short. Several silos going up. 


Good Fruit Crop—Weather con- 
tinues very dry in Cabell Co. Hay crop 
is short. Potatoes almost a failure. 
Corn is looking fairly well. Fruit dam- 
aged by drouth, but a good crop. Some 
farm buyere and few farms selling. 

More Farmers to Come—tThe state 
dept of agri is planning to bring Hol- 
landers to W Va to lease or purchase 
and farm undeveloped farms as simi- 
dar lands are farmed in Holland. The 












. thus to stimulate farming 


dept 
in this in the develop- 
ment of the thousands of acres now 


absolutely idle and uncultivated. 

people of Holland are regarded as 

the best farniers in the old world. The 

double aim is to bring a high degree 

of cultivation and to stimulate the W 

Va farmer to a spirit of rivalry with 
his brother from abroad. 


Good Roads Boasts—David M. C. 
Dean of the W Va good roads assn is 
gathering data for a route book to be 
issued shortly. It will be similar in 
character to those recently issued in 
OQ and Cal. The Mingo Co court has 
called a special bond eiection to be 
held Aug 11 to vote for half a million 
bonds for good roads. The first propo- 
sition was to vote for 4 $1,000,000 bond 
issue, but it was found that the prop- 
erty valuation was not sufficient to 
raise this amount and stay within the 
legal limit. 

Seed Potatoes—Heavy rains have 
soaked the ground and the greatest 
spring drouth in a generation in Pres- 
ton Co has passed down into history. 
Corn, oats and buckwheat and 
vegetables are making rapid growth. 
Quite a number of farmers assisted 
by the state experiment station, are 
growing Irish Cobbler potatoes for seed 
for the Norfolk (Va) trucking section. 
County Farm Agent J. Y. McDonald 
is always present at monthly’ meet- 
ings of the Portland district agri assn 
and takes a leading part in the dis- 
cussion of the various topics in the 
interest of agriculture, 

Uay NLight—Potatoes will be very 
short ir Jdekson Co. Wheat all rut 
and without rain. Hay very light, aut 
saved in fine condition. 

Wheat Not Sold—Harvest is over 
around Charlestown, with good yieid 
of wheat. Hay is very light. Corn 
looks well. New wheat is not soid, 
only SOc p bu offered. 

Good Harvest Weather—July came 
in with nice cool weather in Calhoun 
Co. The very nicest of weather fo 
harvesting and the farmers made goo 
use of the weather. Meadows are short, 
Wheat was very good considering tha 
weather, 

Poor Crop—Oats and meadows were 
almost an entire failure in Nicholag Co 
also potatoes. 

Like Dry State—Oats are very late 
in Pleasants Co. The people are glad 
in our county now (largely) that W 
Va is now a dry state, and hope that 
she may ever continue to be such, 


Good.Local Tobacco Reports 


In the vicinity of Sulphur Grove, 
Wayne township, 0, W. E. 8S, writes 
American Agricultumst the avcreage 
will be about 90% of last year. Crops 
secured a very poor start because of 
drouth, but last week's rain has made 
this look better. 

J. W. Earman of Preble Co writes the 
cigar leaf tobacco crop in the vicinity of 
Eaton does not look promising because 
of the drouth during transplanting 
and for some weeks afterward. All to- 
bacco is very small for this time of 
year and can hardly make a full crop. 
Acreage about the same as in 1915. 
Rain July 13 helped wonderfully. 

Acreage of tobacco this year in the 
vicinity of Germantown, writes True 
Houser, is considerably larger than 
last year’s and probably fully up to the 
average of recent years. Drouth be- 
came quite severe during early July, 
but most tobacco looks remarkably 
wel. Rain is needed to keep plants 
from heading out prematurely. Worms 
have been worse than for many years. 

Condition of the tobacco crop varies 
widely, but as a whole crop is up to 
average, both as to acreage and pros- 
pects, writes N. W. C. of Arcanum. 

The tobacco acreage is not mate- 
rially reduced here, writes D. R. from 
Tippecance City. The growing crop 
looks fine, although it will top out 
short by reason of drouth. Much of the 
acreage was set late but looks good. 

Tobacco is making very little growth 
On account of severe drouth, writes E. 
E. K. from Waynesville, Acreage is 
about the same as in 1913, and the 
prospects are not nearly as good as 
compared with same time last year. 
The majority of plants have made very 
little progress since trangsplanting. 

Tobacco all transplanted by June 23; 
plants started nicely as weather was 
ideal. Acreage is a trifle less than last 
year. Prospects for a normal crop.— 
[W. L. G., Jersey Shore, Pa, 

Cigar leaf crop was planted and is 
srowing under favorable weather, al- 
though the season is somewhat later 
than a year ago. Acreage is nearly 
one-third less than in 1913 because 
prices for good tobacco were too low. 
{C. F., Marietta, Pa. 

Writing from Hannibal (N Y) J. P. 
R. says the weather was excellent for 
setting tobacco and the crop has se- 
cured a fine start. Acreage was cut 
heavily, there not being more than 
ene-fourth as much set as commonly. 
Many large growers are of the opinion 
that other crops bring more money. 
Many are raising peas and potatoes, 








Something new—program in next is- 
gue for Orange Judd Week, August 1-8, 




















STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 





One -~Wheat—, -~-Corn-, Oats 
Dp 
1014 «#1913 1914 1913 1914 1918 
Chicago ...... 1 87 71 61% 38 -40 
New York 87% .o4 718% .69 4a 44 
BOGOON o. cece, = — 80 73 aa 50 
St Louis ..... 78% .84 _ - - _ 
Toledo ....... .79 33% — - — 
Minneapolis .89 91 .65 -- 3% — 
once 88 1.07 70% .66 _ a 





At Thicago, for days the wheat mar- 
ket has vibrated back and forth a frac- 
tion of a cent, due largely to the re- 
ports arriving from the large grain 
growing centers, it being intluenced by 
prolonged drouth periods or relief by 
rain, reports of insect work, etc. The 
market is watching closely the garner- 
ing of the mammoth wheat crop. Tak- 
ing the reports by and large from the 
various western states of large produc- 
tion, the outlook has not changed 
much from a fortnight ago; prospects 
are bright, harvest is progressing un- 
der favorable conditions generally; al- 
though, of course, the usual reports of 
more or less rust, drouth or excess 
moisture are readily found by crop re- 
porters. For immediate delivery in 
July No 2 re@ was quoted at 79@S8lc, 
No 2 spring 88@90c. 

The corn market has also been 

actically a weather affair, crop fol- 
owers watching very closely the 
rainfall and temperature. Relief in 
the way of rain has been afforded the 
crop in Ill, while farther west where 
moisture has been sufficient, the crop 
has sprung forward at a rapid rate 
under the impetus of hot weather. 
Iowa’s crop report spoke of a little 
damage in that state, but as a whole 
was favorable to the crop. September 
delivery corn was quoted at 667 68c p 
bu, Dec around 58c. For immediate 
delivery No 2 mixed sold around 70@ 
flc, No 2 yellow 1@2c premium. 

The market for oats has been regu- 
rated largely through the sympathy 
for corn. Weather has been excel- 
lent, generally speaking, for the har- 
vesting, and the gathering of the crop 
has been working northward rapidly. 
September oats were quoted at 34@ 
3614c, with Dec commanding a pre- 
mium 1@2c, while oats for immediate 
delivery was quoted at 36@38'%c. 

Very little business has been re- 
corded in the rye market of late, No 
2 on track, new, selling around 59c 
p bu, No 3 53@57c. 

Very little can be said of the barley 
trade, there being practically no 
change in quotations, malting grades 
being quoted at 53@55c, feeding 49@ 
5re, screenings 42@48c. 

Timothy seed has been dealt in 
largely at $4.80@5 p 100 Ibs, a slight 
increase over recent quotations. The 
flax market is practically nominal and 
clover for Oct delivery is quoted 
around 14.75, hungarian and millet 90c 


@ 1.10. 
GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 

ay freight and commission charges. 

‘When sold in a small way to retailers 
or orem an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Dried Fruits 
At New York, futures have been 
neglected. October prime can be 


bought to a limited extent at 7c p lb 
fob state. The nominal quotation for 
roy evaporated apples is 12c, choice 


%ec. 

Apples 

At New York, new apples are arriv- 
ing in large numbers, and though the 
majority show small size and are of 
poor condition, they are quoted at 25c¢ 
@ $1.25 p %-bb!l bskt, or 25@75c p bu. 
Old are nearly nominal at 1.50@3.50 p 
bbl, far western 1.25@1.75 p bx. 

Prospect for apples good. In this 
immediate vicinity, crop was practi- 
cally ruined by severe hailstorm. Look 
for a full crop of winter apples.—[L. 
R. H., New Hudson, Mich. 

Apple crop is far better than aver- 
age, quality where sprayed will be ex- 
cellent.—{G, A. H., Hart, Mich. 

Indications are for a full crop of 
winter apples in Mich.—[L. & H. C., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Apple crop promises best in years. 
Aphis rather troublesome in some or- 
chards. The trees are’ sprayed and 
fruit is comparatively free from worms 
and scab.—[H. S., Shelby, Mich. 4 

Orchards make a fair to good prom- 
ise, yet on the whole believe the yield 
will hardly be normal.—{F. A. P., 
Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Winter apple crop will be normal. 
Conditions are favorable for a full 
crop.—[R. A. S., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

We have had plenty of rain, and 
both apples and a are looking fine. 





built wo 
Ww 


ebco 
COSTS 30 TO 
than you would have to pay 
ers instead of direct from 
pocket the dealer's profit. 
for all purposes. 


we save you money on 
Write today. 





among over 30,000 custom: 


our factory. 
All grades of roofin, 
Our policy ‘"Money refund 
on every article not perfectly satisfactory.”’ 
Write for Free Donfing Catalan, 
ighest-quality rvofing. 


WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 


404 SUMMER ST. FITCHBURG, Mass. 


ers. Yet 


50% LESS 


it ‘ht from deal- 
You 


Learn how 














Engines loved resdy to work, easy to 


start and run. 95; 
4H-P, $69.75; 855 
8 H-P, $139.65; other’ siges 
proportionally low. 
Catalog Free. 











Save Work, 
Time, Money 


By using ourlow down 
steel wheel 


ecil 









don't loosen— wheels don't dry out or rot 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels. 
Electric Wheel Ce., 2 Elim Street, Quincy, 








to the wisdom of this counsel. 
Catalog full of pictures. A. 


THRESHERS 
HORSE POWERS 
SAW MACHINES 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
: GASOLINE ENGINES 

Don’t buy any of the above till you get our Catalog and 
reasonable prices. We'll surprise you. Hundreds testity 
Send for new 1914 
W. GRAY’S SONS, 
22 South Street, Middletown Springs, Vt. 














2 Notable High School Books 





Soils and 


Normal and 
Agriculture Is 


ten and published on 


girls between the ages 


nounce it 


er and 
veloped the idéas or s 
forth in the lesson. 
endeavored to lead the 
complex. 


half tones. Printed on 


By the same a 


“Farm Animals” is ac 


ings are as follows: So 


of animals; food nutrient 


feeds; labor and speed; 
exterior of the horse; t 
cating the horse; care 


cow; breeds of dairy catt! 
beef; 
hog management; 
bees; useful birds; eges 
cubation and brooding; 
duction; varieties of po 


its nature 
dairy 


milk; milk, 
milk production; 
farming; 
meaning of disease; 
treatment; 
bone and parasitic 
animals healthy; 


Profusely illustrated, 
532 pages, cloth, net, $1. 


request. 


315 Fourth Avenue 





An Agriculture for Hi 
Other Schools in W 


facing disease on 
wounds and their 
common infectious diseases; 
troubles; 
farm butchering; mar- 
keting live stock and their products. 


Crops 


igh, Agricultural, 
hich 


Taught 


By THOMAS F. HUNT and CHARLES 
W. BURKETT 


A new kind of high school book, writ- 
the level of the 
high school mind. The book is also adapted 
for use in district schools for boys and 


of 14 and 18. 


Teachers w*o are using this book pro- 


THE MOST TEACHABLE AGRICUL- 

TURE EVER PRINTE 
Each lesson contains a note to the teach- 
15 paragraphs in which are de- 


D. 


et of ideas, set 


The authors have 


pupil from the 


simple and known to the unknown end 
Many well-tried and interesting 
experiments have been supplied with sug- 
gestions as®to how to conduct them. 
lustrated with nearly 500 drawings 


Il- 
and 
white superfine 


paper. 
534 pages, 544x7% inches, cloth, net, 
$1.50. 


uthors, 


Farm Animals 


ompanion volume 


to “Soils and Crops.” The chapter head- 


rting of animals; 


animals made useful; relation of animals 
to man; what plants contain; composition 


$s; some scientific 


terms in feeding; how food is digested; 
computation of rations; getting most from 


races of horses; 
raining and edu- 
and management 


of horses; feeding horses; the ox and the 


e; breeds of beef 


cattle; feeding for the dairy; feeding for 
care and management 
wool and mutton; races of sheep; feeding 
sheep; from wild hogs to useful breeds; 
feeding hogs; 


of cattle; 


goats; 
and the hen; in- 
winter egg pro- 
ultry; ducks and 


geese; turkeys and guineas; secretion of 


and character; 
products; dairy 
the farm; 


keeping 


5%x7% inches, 
50 


sent to teachers on approval for ex- 
amination, with a view to introduction, on 


Orange Judd Company 


New York, N. Y. 






















THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
Agriculturist. 


-] able 
*] SIX cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 
THD ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
—. and each initial. or a number 
counts as one word. Cagh must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
od @e We cannot forward 





Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following. week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or aig 4 of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a nese one. 

THE RAT® for the “Farmers’ Exchange’ ad- 
orward replies sent to this office, vertising 19 only six cents & word each in insertion. * 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


At a cost of only 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


CLEARANCE SAIE—Yearling hens of the celebrated 
a Young's strains S C Whi 
leach or $90 mo 


STANCHIONS 


ROY ae a —~% comfortable for ome. 
durable and in use, booklet wit 


ite 
Must be sold to make | cuts and full ~~ by. writing the R.A. 
adise Poul- 




















ot ae BANDS 25 20c, 50 35c, 100 65c, 200 $1. 
Samples f FRANK CR 


zoom for young R & SON, Pari ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 
try Farm, Para DO. 
".. CHICKS per 100, om, White or Brown GS 
na 00. “EMPIRE “POULTRY 100 THOROUGHBRED PEDIGREED FOX HOUND 
fio BT 12 Xi yy hy TG <r 
eat a LEGH TS, Rancocas strain, ¢ , 
derful hunting i ayin: ity. FAIRMOUNT 
é STA FAWM. Darlington, SENKELS fed tee ee et 
20 THOROUGHLY BROKEN RABBIT HOUNDS. 
POULTRY SUPPLIES Also 16° partly broken fox hounds Also puppies. 


AMBROSE TAYLAR, R 5, West Chester, Pa 


MISCELLANEOUS 





CROSS, Box 529, Montague, 








LIVE STOOK 
BEQISTERYD POLAND: CHINAS, Borkshires, Ches- 


FOR SALE—75 gallons nice maple syrup $1 gallon 
fob CRANE BROS, McIndoes, Vt. 











ter Whites ted, not akin. Bred sows, ; 3 ' a 
erica oar Collie, Begs. P. Hato. |OUR HELP BUREAU 
THOROUGHBRED GUERNSEYS, bulls, MALE HELP WANTED 

registered Prices reasonable. E. K BREADY, Chal- - . 

font, Pa. WANTED—A traveling salesman. We have open at 





¥. 


FOR SALB—Lesee tone 
and calves. 


thie time a position for a reliable and conscientious 
luernsey bulls, | man of good appearance and fair education, who has 

ENE, Pon Penn Yan, | confidence in his own ability to meet competition and 

sell to farmers There is steady work and advance- 





FOR SALE CHEAP—A fine 


registered Germ 
+ rd stallion. DE JNO R. BENTON, Stevensville, real salesmen 


ment for the man who can make good No peddlers. 
fakers, order-takers, or collectors need apply—we want 
When answering state your age and 
selling experierice. 
Mass 





BERKSHIRE ay ng $6 
Orpington hens $1 50 





vy. ™ mele > aS, et 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP !?—We have many able- 





" REGISTERED BERKSHIRE SWIND, both cores. 
. GRIGGS, Cranbury, N 


Prices reasonable 


bodied young men, both with and without farm ex- 
Derience. who wish to work on farms If you need 
& good, steady, sober man, write for order blank. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CELERY PLANTS—Raised in rows by irrigation 
and heavy fettilization Stocky plants with good root 
Golden Self Bleaching. White Plume, Winter 
neent Giant Pascal and Golden Heart $150 per 1000, 
500 Leap nr » ate (mass of fine new roots 
shipped wit ~| mud on the roots 

damp moss $2 0. per 1000. 500 $150 T 
the best plants that can be - 
wl wire be Flat Dutch and, Danish Ball- 


3 bead #1 pir Pt, Pion 


16 “edlt.¢ ‘ago plants exclusively)’ List of positions open free. Write 


Ours is a philanthropic organization making no charge 
to employer or employee. Our object is to encourage 
farming among Jews THE JEWISH AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Ate,.New York City. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300.000 
Protected positions in United Stateg service. Thou- 
sands of vacancies every year There is a big chance 
here for you, re. and generous pay, lifetime employ- 
hese are | Ment. Just ask for booklet 8-822. No obligation. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT WANTS men 
and women over 18. $65 to $150 month. Thousands 
appointments coming. Common education sufficient. 


Cabbage piants— 





Re-rooted cabbage plants 
“Not hew cheap, but_how 
SONS, Chester, J. 


immediately 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept J 19, Rochester, N Y. 





Bogs bhp | .. PLANTS for July, August, 


a ner and 
aricties all e, express 
SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 





Pot-grown plants. eeding 
Catalog free. HARRY L. 


RAILWAY MAIL, CLERKS, clerk-carriers and moo 
carriers wanted I conducted examinations—can heip 
you ‘ Trial examination free OZMENT, 107- E 

St Louis 





TREES, pesuberer. 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, 





Diackberry plants, all 
than half pis prices. WANTED —Rallwey mail clerks—Examinations every- 
, at where soon. $75 mdnth. Sample questions free. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept J 19, Rochester, N ¥ 





CELERY PLANTS—Golden Selfbleaching Winter 
00 $1, tpaid $2 per 1000, 
W. S. FORD & SON, Hartly, Del. 








GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Examina- 
tion October 14 Good salary. Write OZMENT, 
107-F, St Louis, Mo. 





GINSENG AND le SEAL. Book on culture 
with pri of seed d free. 
B, B. CONNER, Brem 


AGENTS 
AGENTS—A new one. Concentrated soft drinks 


Send for it. 





—_ poses re cove SEED. Fino, 
» bright 1 seed »” * WILLIAM CAN- 
NON’ co, Bridgeville: 


Every home, church-fair, picnic, lawn-fete ~ ball-park, 
stand, etc, buys them Whirlwind sellers. Great 
profits Small pacenee Ln 32 glasses—orangeade, 





EED 
semble on A furnished” JOHN ROSA, Mil- ‘CO, 3068 Sycamore St, Cincinnati, 
Del. 


grape, raspberry, etc Try—don’t wait—be ready for 
cTs 


now ready. | the hot season. Write Rog AMERICAN PRODU 











‘direct. 


. cesar AND SEED WHEAT. 
P GLICKS FARMS, Smoketown, Pa. 


Freight paid 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





PATENTS ° 
PATENTS 


Jord’n Bide, Wa 


PROCURED OR FED RETURNED. 
Sas, oor EXCHANGE, 


WILL EARN $4000 YEARLY. 225-acre a $6500, 
terms Unusual features make this excep- 
tional farm bargain, raises 250 bushels potatoes per 
acre, big hay crops, splendid pastures watered by two 
streams, valuable wood and timber lot, fair sized 
orchard; estate must be settled, hence heirs will in- 





MEN WITH _PATENTABLE IDEAS write 
RANDOLPH pe. co," Patent Solicitors, Dept 258, 
Washington, D 


clude 37 head stock, all wagons. implements. tools, 
etc, four lakes and summer resort nearby. firme mar- 
kets: good 10-room residence. modern bars and out- 




















Don’t Sell to Your Neighbors 


They’re not apt to give you what you 
farm is worth. 
know you want to sell, they think you 
have to sell, and they beat you down. Or 
else they talk you over and the report 


think your 


__ Advertise i in American Agriculturist’s 
Real Estate Market 


you'll get in touch with buyers for hun- 
dreds of miles around—good, 
farmers, too, who have as good reasons 
for wanting to buy as you have for gell- 
ing, and who therefore respect your rea- 
sons and will pay your price. 
neighbers won’t know anything about 
it. for you need give only your post- | road 
office box number or some friend's name 
in a nearby town 


Depa ment write our Advertising | Hresden, 0 


buildings. an income of $4000 a year will casily be 
yours here. at $6500, part cash, you can't afford to 
overlook this chance See photograph of desirable 


house and get ali details and traveling directions for 
Page 7, ‘‘Strout’s Farm Catalog 37,’" just out, copy 
fre. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 1096, 
47 West 34th Street and 150 Nassau. St, New York 
If they nd 

75 ACRES, INCOME $1270 Must sell. only $1100 
Splendid hay, grain and potato farm which brought 
owner $1270 in crops last year: fertile. productive 








fields, creek-watered pasture, woodland, orchard, sugar 

eed gets around that you've “got * sell bush; a valuable farm property, close to school, stores 
ut That hurts oan ee [dete piace cic: good 8-room house, big bam, hay barn, other 
ven &@ buildings; owner cannot attend as he has other bus- 
lowers its value. You know what you | iness: machinery and tools included if taken soon and 
think, when you see one on your neigh- mly $1100, part cash All details and traveling direc; 
tions on page 4}. ‘Strout ‘s Farm Catalog 37.”’ just 

bor’s place. While if you out, copy free. E. A STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Station 1096, 47 West sith Street and 150 Nassau 


St, New York. 


UPPER WISCONSIN _ Best dairy and general crop 
state in the union Settlers wanted Lands for sale 
at low prices on easy terms Ask for booklet No 19 
on Wisconsin Centrat Land Grant. State acres wanted 
Tf interested in fruit lands ask for booklet_on apple 
orchards in Wisconsin. Address LAND DEPARTMENT- 
MENT, Soo Line Ry, Minneapolis, Minn 





honest 





DAIRY FARM BARGAIN—74 acres in Broome Co 
10 room house; 36x40 barn, other buildings; 3 miles 
to railroad, 1% to village, % to school, on main 
Good water and fences, plenty fruit, nice laying 
land, only $2200, $500 —_ Fas cows, tools and 
fodder for a small paym Write before it’s 
taken. we pee RABENSTEIN, “TR, Real Estate, Berk- 


Your 


A 25 to 40-word adv in American Ag- shire. 
riculturist’s Real Estate Market—which 

. .gwe established. for our 

_ won't oom you much and will 


Make a Quick Sale 


If-you want help in preparing your | £004 soll. 7 room house, 





FOR SALE—Large farm in excellent condition. 45 
acres timberland, house, barn and out buildings; 
water plentiful, orchards, ete. Particulars 
BOX 51, Nuremberg, Schuylkill Co, 


160 —* 1 mile from Dresden acres timber, 
barn Saxse ft, and _ other 
CHARLES L. STULL, 


subscribers— 





out puidings. $50 per acre. 





FARMS IN CENTRAL, NEW JERSEY are still 
ae ee grain, fruit and poultry. Catalog. 
‘ARR, Princeton, N J. 





New York City. 


Address BOX 1017, Springfield, | 





Foliage very dark and apples will be 
ot good size. Duchess of Oldenburg are 
inclined to be a Nttle scabby, caused 
by too much rain. Should estimate 
crop at 80% of full or around 80,000 
bbis in this section.—[W. W., Fenn- 
ville, Mich. 

Apples and plums half a_ crop, 
peaches a failuré in Muskegan Co. 
Warm weather: last Dec followed by 
extreme cold the cause.—[L. A. G., 
Whitehall, Mich. 

Do not expect above a normal crop 
of apples.—[C. W. G., Hebron Sta- 
tion, Me. 

Apple prospects in Allegan Co are 
not as promising as at setting time. 
Aphis has been very bad and has 
worked some damage to trees and 
fruit. In some cases among early 
apples, whole trees are ripening pre- 
maturely and dropping. It seems 
now the crop of both early and late 
will be below normal but some better 
than- last year. Quality generally 
excellent—[E. H. H., Saugatuck, 
Mich. 

Barrel Prices 


Price of standard apple bbis this 
year will be 38c ea, cash. Cooperages 
are not yet running to their full ca- 
capacity. Outlook is for a large con- 
sumption of bbis next fallL—[M. & L., 
Albion, N Y. 

Apple bbis in Pittsburg cost 37c ea. 
Expect some advance before Sept 1. 
Ccoperage supplies are running about 
the same as last season at this time. 
Outlook for demand for fruit bbls is 
very good.—[N. A. T., Pitttsburgh, Pa. 

Potatoes 

About the usual acreage planted to 
potatoes. Conditions favorable as to 
moisture. Late ones planted June 1-15, 
Nicely up and looking well. Early 
ones are ready to be marketed for 
home use.—[L. D. E., Charlotte, Mich. 

About 25% larger acreage than last 
year, and seeding conditions were 
never better. Frost caught some on 
the low grounds, but the plants have 
overcome this and the stand is nearly 
perfect. Prospects were never better 





than this season on July 1—[W. F. L., 
Lapeer, Mich. 

Acreage of potatoes normal and we 
have had plenty of rain so outlook is 
promising.—[C. H. Y., Riverhead, 
N 


Spring was a little late for planting 
potato crop but weather conditions 
have been favorable. Vines are 
promising a full yield. Acreage about 
normal.—[R. C. C., Woodbury, N Y. 

Potato acreage normal, planting 
was late and conditions favorable. 
Young plants are starting out well 
aud stand is good.—[C. J. T., Avocn, 
N Y. 

I estimate the acreage of potatoes 
at 10% increase over that of a year 
ago. Plants are in good condition, 
outlook good.—[W. N. H., Presque 
Isle, Me. 

More potatoes planted than usual in 
this section. Ground was never in bet- 
ter condition, plenty of moisture and 
young plants making a rapid growth. 
There will be some danger from blight. 
{A. Q. H.. Bear Lake, Mich. 

Potato crop in this county is about 
normal. Crop is looking good. The 
ground was in splendid condition at 
planting time.—[T. C. P., Reedsburg, 
Wis, 

The potato acreage is larger than 
last year. Abundant rains have made 
them fine.—[A. P. G., Traverse City, 
Mich, 

Potato outlook good, acreage nor- 
mal. Perhaps 5% more potatoes plant- 
ed than a year ago. Crop put in the 
soil late, but plenty of rain and growth 
good.—[J. H. N., Mauston, Wis. 


At Chicago, the past fortnight or so 
new potatoes have been working lower 
because of the increase in supplies of 
home-grown in northern states, and 
the third week of July found Kaw Val- 
ley Early Ohio selling at 85c@$1.10 p 
bu for common to fair stock, and 1.10 
@1.35 for fey. Virginia Cobbler were 
quoted at 3.85@4.15 p bbl, Cal white 
1.830@1.55 p bu-sack. : 


At New York, the supply of new po- 
tatoes is heavy, trade moderate and 
market inclined to be weak and lower. 
Southern have sold at $2@2.50 p bbl, 
with the bulk of sales at 2@2.25, east- 
ern shore are cleaned up at 2.75, Jer- 
sey supply increasing and quoted at 
2@2.50. Sweet potatoes are selling at 
1.15@1.75 p bskt. 

Hay and Straw 

At Chicago, offerings of hay are fair, 
choice timothy selling up to about 
p ton, No 1 17, No 2 14.50, prairie 8@ 
17.50, rye straw 8@8.50, oat 6.50@ 7.50, 
wheat 6.50@7. 

Eggs 

At New York, more or less storage 
eggs are coming out of refrigerators 
now, firsts, charges paid, selling at 
23% @24%c p doz. These eggs are 
used to piece out the demand for good 
eggs as the cufrent arrivals are show- 
ing much heat and poor condition. 
Fresh gathered extras are  auoted up 
to about 26¢ p doz, firsts 22c, near by 
kennery 20@ 28c. 

At Chicago, general conditions hold 
in the egg market as recorded in this 
magazine last week. Strictly fresh eggs 
sell readily enough, but those showing 





a good deal of heat or otherwise stale 


i ee 


American ,Agrieuiypret 


are moved with difficulty. So-callcq 
fresh firsts are quoted up to 19%c p 












* Vegetables 

At New York, N C cucumbers 10@ 
25c p bbl, Va 10@30c, Jersey 20@40c p 
bskt, Jersey cucumber pickles $1.504 
p bbl, Va and N C corn 50c@$1 p cra, 
Jersey $1@2 p 100, cauliflower 50@ Tig 
p bskt, celery 10@50c p doz bchs, cab. 
bage 50@ 75e p bbl, or $1.50@2 p 100, 
eggplant 50c@$1 p bx, or $1. 5002 p 
cra, southern lima beans $1@2 p bskt, 
cersey $2@2.50, state peas $1@ 1.40, 
southern ptprere $1@1.75 p bx, Jersey 
$1.25@1.50 p bskt, radishes $1@1 50 p 
100 behs, white squash 25 @ i5e p bbl, 
yellow crooked neck 35c p bbl, white 
turnips 50c p bbl, rutabagas 75e@ $1, 
Del and Md tomatoes 25@7idc p car. 
rier, Jersey 75c@$1.25 p bx, water 
cress $1@1.50 p 100 bchs. 

Cabbage acreage about the same as 
last year. Condition of soil and mois. 
ture ideal for transplanting. If noth. 
ing hinders, will have a larger crop at 
harvest than a year ago.—[A. B, M., 
Albion, N Y. 


































































































































Poultry 

At. New York, live fowls have been 
selling largely at 18c p lb, and meet. 
ing only a fair trade. Broilers are 
wanted, prices ranging on southern 
from 20@23c, western ic premium, 
near by 21@25c, roosters 10@12%c, 
turkeys 13@16c, ducks 12@18c, geese 
10@13c. Dressed poultry commands 1 
@2c premium over live weight. 

At Chicago, with the advance of the 
season, live spring chickens are he. 
coming more numerous and general 
un are selling at 18@19c, although se. 
lected large are quoted at 20@23c. 
Fowls are not in as active demand, 
selling at 13@14%c. with turkeys run. 
ping from 12@14342c, Indian Runners 

10@ 13c, spring ducks 12@16c, geese 
8@llc, spring 12@1l4c, iced poultry 
commands 1@ 2c premjum over fresh- 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, southern peaches $1.25 
@2 p carrier, plums 1@1,50, cherries 4 
@ 10c p Ib, or 30@55c p 8-Ib bskt, cur- 
rants 3@5c p qt, small 3@4c, straw- 
berries 8@l6c, huckleberries 5@10c, 
gooseberries 4@12c, raspberries 3@8&c 
Pp pt, muskmelons 0c @1 D eee 
cra, Md 1.50@2.25, Ariz 2.50@3, Fla 
watermelons 10@20 p 100. 


Onions 


At New York, onions are lower again 
this week, with top quotation only 
reached by a few of the best. Virginia 
and Md yellow or red are quoted ar 
$1.15@1.75 p bskt, Jersey 1.50@2, L I 
vellow dittc, Orange Co (N Y) 150@2 
r bskt, Ky yellow 2.50@8 p 70-lb bag. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





New York Boston Chicago 
1914.. 2 % 29 27 
1913. . 29 26 
1912.. 3 % 29 25 
1911... 26 26 24 
Butter 


At New York, sales of extra fine 
butter in large lots in tubs are record- 
ed as high as 28c p Ib, although very 
good butter is purchased at 27c. 

At Elgin, Ill, July 20, all sales of 
cmy butter were made to-day at 
27%c p lb. 

At Columbus, cmy butter 27c yp lb, 
dairy 1S8c. 

At Albany, cmy 28c, dairy 26c. 

At Cleveland, cmy 30c, dairy 22c. 

Cheese 

At Cuba, N Y, July 16, there were 
§00 bxs of cheese sold on the Cuba 
market today at a ruling price of 
14\4c. 

At New York, much of the stock ar- 
riving shows effects of hot weather in 
the country and the flavor is not so 
good as in recent weeks. This has 
widened the range of prices. For fancy 


marts of whole milk cheese, both white 


and colored, 14%c@l1ic is the current 
rate, with more generally the latter 
figures Daisies are quoted up to 15%c 
when fcy and skims sell at 5@11 %c. 





At Cleveland, O, eggs 23%2c p doz, 
fowls lc p lb, broilers 22c, blackber- 
ries $350 p bu, huckleberries 3.25, red 
currants 1.50, black raspberries 3.75, 
red 4.50, turnips 15c p doz bchs, green 
and wax beans 3Uc p bu, green -peas 
1.75, cucumbers 20c p doz, No 2 red 
wheat S3c p bu, No 3 corn T6%c, No 
3 white oats 4lc, timothy hay 17 p toa. 


At Columbus, O, corn 71%c p bu, 
oats 37%c, bran $27 p ton, middlings 
oy timothy hay 16, oat straw 7, steers 

7% @8%c p Ib, veal calves S@9ec, eggs 
2ic p doz, fowts 14c p 1b, broilers 15c, 
potatoes 1.50 p bu, cabbage 2.50 » bbl, 
turnips 1 p bu, sweet corn 18@20c p 
doz, tomatoes 3@4 p hu, blackberries 
8.75, cherries 2@ 2.50. 


At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes $2@3 
bbl, cabbage 1.75, green and wax beans 
1 p bu, carrots 30¢ p doz behs, green 
peas 1.50 p hamper, beets 25c p doz 
behs, sweet corn 2 Pp bu, hens 17c p Ib, 
broilers 27c, eggs 23%c p doz, cherries 
2.50 p cra, peaches 1.30@ 2.25 p bu, 
black raspberries 4, red 5, currants 

2.50 p cra, blackberries 2@3.50, No 2 
yellow corn 78c p bu, No 2 white oats 
42c, timothy hay. 18. 75 p ton, rye straw 
8, middlings 30, bran 24, 
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FIELD NOTES 


fve Stoca Fieco Repaesentatwe 











LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPABED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





7 Cattle Hogs Sheep 
7914. 1913 {9141913 1914 1913 

Per 100 Ibs m 
mteam -cdc-3a8 $10.00 $9.15 $9.00 $9.30 $6.00 $5.50 
er paul «oe 9.00 8.35 — 5.00 antl 
Row York ..... 10.25 9.10 9.50 9.75 5.25 6.00 
Quifalo .....+- 9.60 9.25 9.50 9.75 5.50 6.25 
Kansas City .. 9.40 8.95 8.80 9.00 5.50 5.00 
Pitteburg. .-+-- 9.40 9.00 9.40 9.75 6.25 5.60 








At Chicago, a new high mark for the 
year was scored last week when beef 
cattle, branded Herefords, sold up as 
high as $10 p 100 Ibs, and the hog 
market touched 9. These prices are 
indeed encouraging to farmers, with 
the current high prices of grain for 
finishing stock. 

The advance in hog prices early last 
week placed quotations at the highest 
point since early Oct, 1913. The quality 
of receipts during the hot weather is 
good and arrivals have been compara- 
tively small. At the six western. mar- 
kets for the first 6% months of this 
year, receipts fell off nearly a million 
hogs. As the season advanced, the 
increase in receipts of sows is noted 
and a widening of the price range ex- 
pected. 

Sheep and lambs have been acting 
creditably, considering the fact that 
arrivals from the Northwest have been 
rather heavy. The buik of sheep sold 
at $4.75@5. 3 100 Ibs, and lambs 
were quoted 1 the way from 8.85 

At New York, Monday, July 20— 
Last week after Monday steers ruled 
easier for nearly all grades, and 
while dry fed showed a falling off 
of 10@15ce, grass fed declined 25@ 
40c. Bulls and cows with exception 
of thin cows also declined 15@25c. 
Calves held up fairly well on Wednes- 
day, later in the week the under 
grades showed weakness and closed 
25@50c lower; strictly prime and 
choice veals held steady to the close. 
The selling range for the week was: 
Steers $6.75@10.65, oxen and stags 
6.70@ 9.50, bulls 5@9.50, cows 3@ 
7.50. veals 9@12.25; buttermilk calves 
6@7.75, grassers 5@6.50, yearlings 
5: milch cows easy at 30@S85. 

To-day there were 64 cars of cattle 
and 5000 ealves on sale. Steers were 
bulls 


very dull and 15@25c lower; 
slow and 10@25c off; cows weak to 


15¢c lower. The yards were not cleared. 
Steers averaging 1040 to 1457 Ibs 
(mainly grass fed) sold at 7.90@9.05 
p 100 Ibs, with no prime dry fed 
offered. Sales included 12 cars Va, 
1041 to 1457 ibs, at 7.90@9.05, one 
car W Va, 1312 Ibs, at 8.85; one car 
N Y do, 1150 to 1196 Ibs, at 8.25@ 
8.40. Bulls sold at 5@7.25, cows at 
3.50@ 6.60, one cow at 7, veals at 7@ 
12, buttermilks at 6.25@7, grassers 
5.50@6. Sheep were less active after 
Monday and declined later 25@50c ia 
sympathy with the depression of the 
lamb market. Lambs were dull and 
depressed after Monday and prices 
declined before the close $1 p 100 Ibs, 
with some sales 1.25 lower at the 
finish. The moist, hot weather de- 
pressed the dressed meat market and 
this reached on the live lamb trade. 
The selling range for the week was: 
Sheep 1.75@5.25, lambs 5.50@9.75. 
To-day there were 48 cars of stock 
on sale, Sheep were in moderate 
demand and steady at last week’s 
closing figures; good to choice lambs 
improved 25@35c with some sales 5c 
higher than Saturday’s bottom prices; 
medium and common stock more ac- 
tive but not quotable higher. Com- 
mon to choice sheep sold at 3@4.75 p 
100 Ibs, culls 2@2.50, lambs 5@8.75. 
Top price for Ky lambs 8.75, Va and 
va lambs 7.75, N Y¥ state 8.50, Tenn 
i.e), 

Hogs held up fairly 
week, closing steady. To-day there 
were three cars on sale. Market 
firm to 10c higher and N Y and Pa 
hogs sold at $9.40@9.60 p 100 Ibs. 

The Horse Market 


Outside of a fair demand at New 
York for seasoned second-hand horses 
for summer work there has been very 
little life to the trade. This class of 
horses have sold at a range of $100@ 

. Quite a number of the United 
States express company’s horses were 
sold at auction at well sustained prices. 
Heavy drafters are selling at 275@425 
Pp head, chunks at 175@250;. these 
Quotations are occasionally exceeded. 

At Buffalo, best quality beef steers 
Monday sold at 25c lower than clos- 
ing quotations of the previous Satur- 
day and medium to fair were quoted 


well all the 


at 3@ lower. Light butchering 
cattle 10@15c. Receipts of cattle 
head. Shipping steers sold 


were 
at 9.25@9.50, butchering steers 8@ 


8.45, heifers 6.50@8, cows 5.50@7, 
stockers 6@7.25, bulls 5@7. Receipts 
of hogs were 1200 head, all grades 
selling at 9@9.50 p 100 Ibs. Sheep 
and lamb receipts total 4000.: Best 
quality of lambs were quoted at-8@ 
.25; sheep steady, wethers selling at 
6, ewes 4.25 downward, yearlings 7 


downward. , 


Coming Events 
a Judd Week, ome t 3 os is to be unique 
for reasons to appear in 
National dairy show, ch ng Oct 23-31 
Grange day Oct ; county high school pupils’ 
day, 24th; women's club day, Holstein day, 
cmy butier mfgrs, Holstein-Friesian 
milk d assn, 26th; 
Brown 





national dairy 

farmers’ assn, national 
dairy show council, national assn of cmy mana- 
gers and owners, American Jersey cattle club ice 
cream mfgrs, 28th; Guernsey day, milk producers’ 
day, International assn of dairy and milk in- 
spectors, American Guernsey cattle club, Congress 
of marketing, 29th; milk producers’ aggn, ice 
cream mfgrs 30th; echool children’s day, Sist. 

International congress of farm women, Wichita, 


14-1 

National grange, ‘Wilmington, Del, Nov 11-14 
International live stock exposition, —. 

Nov 28-Dec 5 


= show of International shippers’ assn, 
aus 5-7 


ou 
Soc of American florists, Boston 5-7 
International dry farming congress, Wichita 


Oct 7-17 

Farmers’ oy sy aumaeation, Ch Tex, Oct 14-17 

American Cnicago, Aug 8-15 

National opts ‘ash, Nov 16-21 

American Slpeay s saan. 4 ~eo Ga, jov 9-14 
Assn of American agri col and exp ° 

ington, D C, Nov 11-13 


Sectional Farm Meetings 


Flemington fair, ryan. NU. ang 4-8 
Gloucester grangers’ picnic, Alcyon rr * 2; 
Monmouth county fair, Red Bank, N J, Sept 4-8 
Somerset hills tr. Far Hills, N J, Sept 16-19 


Interstate fair, a a Fe J, Sept 29-Oct 3 
Burlington coun’ agri, we % 


N Y CBB and N Y statd col of agri co-operative 
fruit demonstration 


in, Aug 7 
De grange field meetings, Sussex Co, Aug 4 
Camden C 
Brandywine 


ous 3 


ug 6 
Annual meeting apple a of America, Poston 
Mass, 5-7 


State —- pm, bw 4 Beach, Md “25 7 
Montgome Brighton, Ma, July 30 
Somerset a mona ichie nie, Crisfiel id, Md, Aug 5 
Highland grange Highland, Md, Aug 12 
Tarrytown grange fait, Tarrytown, Md, Aug 12 
Joint meeting of Charles county granges, 

Point, Aug 13 
Guilford grange, Guilford, Md, Aug 13 

erson grange, Jefferson. Md, ug 


Aug 15 
Liberty grove grange picuic, Burtonsville, Md, Aug 19 
Talbot pomona grange, Clairborne, Md, Aug 20 
Pleasant Hill grange, Upper Co, Md, Aug 22 
N J state hort soc summer meeting, Cranbury, A J, 


Cumberland white-egg runner club, third annual cumt- 
ing. Syracuse, N Y, 1 
Meeting of executive committee of American — | 
congress, Atlanta, Ga, 
Summer field meeting, N Y state fruit growers” Ae 
and Champlain Valley ws growere’ assn. Trip 
through Champlain V July 29-30 
West _— university Fan opening, Morgantown, 


Sept 14 
Farmers’ short course,eMorgantown, W Va, 
Jan wh | 


Farmers’ week, pee agg w Va, 
Institute season opens, Morgantown, W Va, Aug 17 
Conference of institute workers, Morgantown, W Va, 

Aug 13-14 
Mesting of dsh and gun clubs of N Y state, cents 


ug 
County fair, Union Co, Pa, Sept 22-25 
Pa state college opens at state college, Pa, 16 
‘inter courses at Pa state college open, 2 
Dec 29-Jan ; 


rs’ week at Pa state college, 
Del state college opens at Newark 
Fall term N Y state college of agri, at Ithaca, 


opens, 21 
Farmers’ week, Thece, N Y, Feb 9-15 
(Mercer Co board of agri field meeting, at Alien- 

town July 30 
Rural life week, Columbus, ~ Aug 10-14 
Alfalfa meeting, Allentown, July 30 


Farmers’ picinic, Clementon pF Camden, N J, 


27 
Farmers’ fall festival, Chilicothe, 0, Sept 21-26 
Pa fruit growers’ assn, Bendersville, Dec 16-18 
Morgantown, W Va, summer school, J 22-A 22 
Paterson, N J, poultry show Nov 18-21 


Country life week, Ohio state univ, Columbus, 


Aug 10-14 
Farmers’ field day, New 2 NJ Aug 11 
Harvest Home, Hampton, J, ug 5 
Country life conference, Collens Park, Aug 4 


Lycoming fruit growers’ assn, Witlemapore "Pa, Ai 
New Oak Park, Greenfield, Fe 27 





Pure-Bred Draft Stock Improves 


E. 8, AKIN, NEW YORK 


From over a month spent in visiting farms and 
Meeting farmers. horsemen and live stock breeders, 
I have observed the change for the better in horse 
breeding conditions. I found a strong growing demand 
for farm mares. Shippers of Western horses com- 
plained that with half their the di 
were the last to sell, and in some sections they were 
Preparing to ship mares entirely, although the price of 
desirable mares in the west ranges higher than for 
Geldings. The high price of good business horses, the 
good work done by the agricultural press, and the 
farmers’ institutes by advocating better horse breeding 
as a business proposition. is waking the farmers up to 
| advisability of breeding their own horses. There 

@ strong and growing demand for more = 
better draft breeding stock. Some of our more 
gressive ve are studying the proposition of rais- 


pure-bred draft colts. 
popeuftalo I recently saw many grade on 
_* te quality selling at from $500 1 

. Such mares as these bred to a good 
pere-bred stallion would raise colts that would be 
worth $100 at weaning time. Imported mares that 
should cost but little more could raise colts that 
would be worth $209 more at six months old. The 
great drawback to yupe use Ky horse breeding 
in the east is the remely high prices asked for 
animals r 3 all desirable for breeding purposes. 

fake company 





men who have good faith, 
aot with poor judgment. A draft — sold to 
company of farmers at five times its price has 
the 1 results on an overcapttaline® be business. A 
cull ‘registered stallion can do more damage than a 
scrub; ne one expects much from scrub mares or 
stallions, a oo a met sta = Produces noth- 
owner usually condemns breed 

Spend ch oe nail 4 
me 3 now when eastern 
nee should demand actual pad quality, finish 
and action in their breeding stock before they invest 
a dollar and that ench animals ha furnished at actual, 
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rs 
’ club and 
- 4 Commissioner Huson, seems to be side-tracked and 
a 


the dump- 
ing grounds for culls and unsound stallions that were 


By 
more better draft breeding ‘soek. and more and 
better prizes at fairs, we with the farmers to 
increase horse power and better farming. 











SHEEP BREEDERS 
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ARMS 


ate offering from their flock of 
DORSET HORNED SHEEP 


a few extra good two and three-year-old rams 
. and can supply 
to book 


these sires, for oe de- 
— supply small flocks of at 

various ces reasonable. For fi further 
particulars, address 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer. 
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Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Bwes and Rams for founda- 
tion stock, also fitted flocks for State Fairs—it pays 
to buy the best. Send for catalogue. 


Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


NIAGARA - STOCK - FARM 


Choice Shropshires and Southdowns, both sexes, for 


show and breeding. 

J. C. DUNCAN, Mer., - LEWISTON, N. Y. 
SHROPSHIRB RAMS 

We have some one and two shear rams of the best 

breeding. Good enough to head any flock. Also choice 

Hampshire pigs. Prices reason 

ARTHUR S. DAVIS - CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 
Rose Comb 


Brown Leghorns sia: &nt 


Exhibition and ag the farmer's kind; large birds, 
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good winter lay reasonable prices for stock, eggs 
and chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular. 
WARD W. DASEY, - FRANKFORD, DEL. 





Single Comb White Leghorns exctusively. Cock- 
erels with a breeding record of 
year on both sides. Pedigree wi 
also choice year hens now at $1.50 each. 
lies all_ages. 
Farm, F. J. 


Sand for Uterature. Cloverdale e454 
De Hart, Prop., Box 103, Cortland, N. Y. 


1000 superior chicks 
end ducklings 








Catalog and price list 
Bor A, Newark, N. ¥. 





NOW TAKING ORDERS 
for 8. C. Brown and White Leghorn cockerels at $1 
each from big winter laying strain that — a be 
beat for OT, and eaes. Guaranteed pen bred 
M. F. BO CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 





SILVER CAMPINES, 
WHITE ORPINGTONS, ANCONAS 


Prize stock. Extraordinary layers. Eggs, Chicks. 
ALGONQUIN FARMS, BR. F.D.1, Amesbury. Mass. 


Knapp-W yckoff S.C. W. Leghorns 


Booking orders now for pullets and cockerels at $1 
each. Satisfaction assured. Catalogue free. 
F. M. DAVIS, Chase Poultry Farm, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 


THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
Best general purpose fowl. Heavy winter 








Prices 
Catalog free. W. B. Stevens. Route 15, Lyons, N. Y. 


MOYERS S. C. W. Leghorns and Indian Runner ducks. 
Here are some easels for July—baby chicks $8 per 
100, eggs $4 per 100. 1b. breeding cockerels (beauties) 
$1 each. Duck eges Se each by the setting or my A 
GRANT MOYER FORT PLAIN . Be 


Utility S. C. White Sadheuae 
Selected yearling hens $1 each, $90 per 100. Healthy, 

ono e and excellent FF. — * layers 

LEVANNA, CAYUGA CO, N. Y. 











SWINE BREEDERS 


N88 5 ue —”[Dw Qn _D'". 
HEART'S DELIGHT FARM 


Large Yorkshire Boars 


Ready for Service 
Large bone and good size for their age 
W. H. MINER, CHAZY, NEW YORK 
iW MAMA AMAA 
LLIAM BAHE & 
ONONDAGA. HILL STOCK FARM 


Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine. 
Best on earth. ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥ 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Lor English, white, short-nose type. Special sale 
Digs. Las quality, fair prices. It is not 


~~ you 
J. @. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SWINE BREEDERS 











BERKSHIRES 


Now booking orders for spring pigs of the best of 


of them and plenty of type for 
any herd. Also have a number of very choice fall 
Digs for sale of the popular families, which are 
going to make winners. Write for prices and 
descriptions. 

TOMPKINS FARM - 





LANSDALE, PA 


BERKSHIRE 
March and April Pigs 


the blood of ion Rival, Masterpiece, 
7 tonghiten. Ta Duke, Highwood Duke 
Sows $15.00, boars $12.00 
ELKTON FARM, - ELKTON, MD 


Penshurst Berkshires 














Prize winners of size and quality. Good 
stock of all ages for sale. Several ex- 
cellent boars, ready for service. Ayr- 


shires and Jerseys. All heavy producers. 
PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 


Breeding, size and finish. ~_ -4§ ao a. a4 
and June pigs. Dedigreed et 

blood of Masterpiece. Sows $12, —* S10, NOREEN 
ACRE FARM, John A. Miller, Prop., Nazareth, Pa. 
Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Selected animals, all ages, for sale. We have the 
> oe Berkshires with extreme length, and our herd 


ed for the prolificacy of ite sows. 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, - DUNDEE, N. ¥. 











Lakeview Farm Berkshires 


One hundred Spring pigs of fancy, 
large hogs that pleases every customer. We w for ove 
A.J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Rd, SPRINGFIELD, MAS3 





Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale 
3 Berkshire boars and 2 sows, born March sma, i9l4. 
sired by Highwood Masterpiece 3let and out of cots 
wood Belle 108th. These pigs are extra fine. Price $15 
each. W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 129, Rochester, N. 


Prolific Berkshires 126 gran, , since 


sows, 
the large, smooth, early maturing kind. ror eale— 
Spring pigs, sows and boars. Boars for service, bred 
sows, show animals. Hood Farm Jerseys lead for large 
yearly production. Write for what you want or 
and eee the herd. HOOD FARM, WELL, 


BERKSHIRES 


March and April pigs. An extra good lot, best of breeding 
Also one gilt bred May farrow. T. J. KERR, Collins, N. ¥. 











+ Booking orders for May pigs out of 
Berkshires Sore of Masterpiece. Baron Duke 
50th and Lee breeding. By an outstanding Premier 

fellow and Handsome Lee boar; 1 bred gilt. 
H. 8S. TILBURY, Rt2, Owego, Tioga Co, N. ¥ 





4 The large, growthy 
Duroc Jersey Pigs f0a sits TCo 
yun ee ast ww - raised Pi tae... 
ter perers urn: si 
SCUDDER BROS. D. 2, ELMIRA, N. ¥. 
 & yd come ona a ered 
ember 


Duroc 4 ote to 508-1. 2 


h pigs, pairs or single, ay An and thrifty. Ready 








= sahip, Cc. J. McLAUGHLIN Pieasantville, O. 
Congo Farm Durocs best” blood a net 
the breedin my herd. Get prices on the big big growth 

kind. net akin, and immuned «4 State 
Ve - Reniek W. Dunlap, Box 5, Kingstoa,O 





WOODLAND DAIRY | FARM 
reeding. Prices =n 
F.D.2, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Bestot breeding. C.B.Barnes,Oxford,N.Y. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Weaned pigs, service boars and bred sows, sired by 
and bred to my State Fair acnert boars. Prices 
reasonable. R. B. MARTIN, JDECK, W. VA 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Rest quality, registered stock. Prices right. 
BURKETT BROS., . COLUMBUS, O. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUBL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


O. I. C. PIGS 


Now ready for shipment. An especially fine tot of 
young boars. Quality A-1. Silver etrain. The kind 
that pleases. F. C. WHITE, CINCINNATUS, N. ¥ 


CHOICE. O. I. C. SWINE 


FOR SALE. both sexes, best of breeding, large and 
prolific. Young stock a apectalty 
ED. COPLIN, - PLEASANTVIIME, 0. 


Registered O. I. C. Swine 


and Dairy Shorthorns for sale. March gies of both 
25 years a breeder of mere 
Marvin, Andover, Ashta. Co. 0. 























sexes now ready to ship 
horns and OIC"s. Geo. L. 


Registered O.I1.C. ae Chester White Pigs 


Best strains, prices right. stock for sale at pres- 
ent. Booking orders for sales delivery 
EUGENE P. ROGERS - - WA TAY VILLE, N. ¥. 








Tamworths 


The ham and b hog. 6 to 12 
aoa SCOR ae 
Prices Reasonable 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
UPLAND FARMS, - IPSWICH. MASS. 








Selected Poland Chinas 


We have some highly bred ten’ and twelve weeks old 
pigs for sale at $10 each. Write early if you wish te 
purchase. Heretofore we have been unable to fill orders. 
BE. C. BRILL - - STEWARTSVILLE, N. J. 


TAMWORTH SWINE 















will be sold at than half cost 
in no way affecting beauty or 
& years old, weight Lm ton, chestnut 

Price $1100. Cost $2300. 
KILL, N. Y. 


PEEKS 
Headquarters for Purebred Stock 







- Hudson V. 





$3000 Percheron Stallion #1533 
Lake, N.Y. Chas. Baker, 





and 
- Choice Shetland 2, tse, rones 
pigs from first prize winners at International. 

He pups from imported prize winning dogs. State 
Wanjs and write today. BF. STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 


larger ponies, 
































AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN A ae at World’s Greatest School 





and Sian independent with no capital invested. 
ems ug 3d. Write today for f. catalogue. 
CAREY be ras ae Jones Nat’l School of 


lt 14 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


THE JERSEY 


The sire is of vital importance. 
Buy a thocong hbred Jerse 

bull and de up. Wor 

towards the 400-pounds- 
of-butter cow, It costs no 
more to vence 400 Ibs. of 
butter with a good cow than 
200 Ibs. with a poor one. 
Let us send yousome Jersey facts. 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLECLUB 
324 W. 23d St., New Fork 











WILLOW Brook STOCK FARM 
Registered 


Jersey Cattle 
Young Bulls for Sale 
C. F. MUNZ, Mgr. MERCER, PA. 


pried King Segis Pontiac Alcartra is worth double 
what.a one-half interest in him sold for ($25,000), 
how much is Sir Pontiac he a worth who has 
over 76% the same blood? Born January 12, 1914. 
He ' is. mpndoomety marked (over % white), well grown, 
well built. His dam a cow of great capacity, but un- 
tested ; out of a daughter of Alcartra Ormsby; a full 
to Alcartra Polkadot Ormsby (granddam of 
« ,000 bull), she wil] be tested at next freshening. Is 
this not a chance worth taking? The sire of this calf 
has a a! dioter F years old), dam and granddam, 
whose a es are over 28 Ibs. 7 days, 115 Ibs. 30 days; 
$.1% butter fat. 
F. C. BIGGS, 


Write for pedigree. aE ~~ Drice 
GG urg, Pu 
ein-Friesian bull, all ages. 


100 High Grade Hol- 
stein Heifers 1 yr. old 


50 high grade Holstein heifers two 
years old. A few good Stock Bulls. 
E. J. BOWDISH, Phone 418, Cortland, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN 


SERVICE BULLS 


_ From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 


A Rare Opportunity 


BULIL—13 months old, 15-16 white. very large for his 
age, individuality second to none, broad hips, straight 
back, deep body, large milk veins. Sired by 
Grace Buiter. Bos whose sire was the great 


























s 


Kol 2d Butter Boy 3d and pom a dam 21 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days. Quick sale $200 
Cc. L. BANKS - NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 





Offers Registered Jersey 
cud calves for sale. 

Mexican Donkey 
5 years old. 


WILLIAM BERRY 
De Lancey, New York 


Valley 
View 
Farm 
Young Registered Holstein Bull 









$8,000 cow. He has twenty-five A.R.O. dau 


as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-lb. cow; has 7: 


W. W. JENNINGS 


breeding as Pontiac Clothilde Dekel 2d, 3721 tbe. butter in seven days; 87 


Apple, the 

ghters and four A.R.O. sons; has 100% the same 
% the same breeding 

the same breeding as ontiac Korndyke, 
Pontiacs. 


38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and- has 874% the same breeding as King of ti 
We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for oe and prices 


‘ CATTLE BREEDERS 


| Pee ee eee ee oe ee 
= JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: THE HOME OF 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 
He is one of the very best sons ot Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac 


IWAN 













Towenda, Pennsylvania 


STi et nth hi: 











The greatest young sire of the breed. 
King of the Pontiacs has as great a year record dam. We 
offer some very richly bred, heawy producing A 
and heifers in calf to him. 
4 give full description and prices. 
for a list of young bulls, 


E. H, KNAPP & SON : - 


No other sire by 
A. R. O. cows 


Our folders just off the press 
SEND FOR ONE, also 


FABIUS, N. Y. 











Pennsylvania Berkshire Breeders’ 


will be held at 


First Consignment Sal 


Association Bred Sows, Gilts and Breeding 


Trios of the choicest blood from 
e the best herds in the country, 
Address for catalog and 
information 


Whitemarsh, Penna., August 12th, 1914 D.Bucxuey,Sec., Broad Axe, Pa. 





HOLSTEINS—-THE KORNDYKES 


AVISDALE FARM HER 


H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER, N. Y. 








Langwater 


GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Zyfe and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
F. L. Ames, Owner W. K. Hepburn, Supt. 


Bull Calf for Sale 














orn December 18, 1913. Sire, Admiral Gelsche 

Hamilton His dam has an A. R. O. record of 594.5 
Ibs. milk and 28.43 Ibs. butter in 7 days. She is the 
dam of a 29-lb. cow and a sister of a 31-lb. cow. 

Dam of calf, Paladin Raphaella Concordia, A. R. O. 
record at two years old, 351.8 Ibs. milk and 12.39 lbs. 
butter in 7 days. Her sire, Paladin Burke, has 22 

R. O. daughters that average 16.08 Ibs. butter in 
7 days at two years old. 

Calf is rather dark in color, nicely marked, very 
straight, handsome and well grown. Price $65. 
BRADLEY FULLER - - UTICA, N. Y. 





ONE HUNDRED HIGH-GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 
Vv. D. ROBINSON, 


King Pontiac Johanna 


NO. 64761 
Sire: King of the Pontiacs 
Dam: P*#hter Hengerveld De Kol 


For pedigree and service fee address 


J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Bulls. Young Bulls 
Sired by the greatest bull of breed, Sir Rag Apple 
Korndyke and Fairview Johanna Gladi Korndyke. 
From A. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 
DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORK 


EDMESTON. N. Y¥ 











127791, now ready for sale. Well bi 
@ividual, even black and white. $135" We po iwe 
others, more fashionably bred and higher priced. 

' MOHEGAN FARM, - PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
Hudson Valley Hol: d ters. 


HARRY MASON KNOX 


A ten months young sire fit for jie service. 
He is w Cons so marked and a fine 
lu. 





















CANTON, N.Y. 


Allegany—Steuben ~ 
: Holstein-Friesian Breeder’ sClub 


ttle i 2 ae J bred and Saban 
eee ry Bor lst and eeteion ae 
PENCER, o OENISTEO 7 


Saar BULL 





ea 





| one year old. By grandson of DeKol 2d Butter Boy 
2 LP ng SS ee Price $150. 
; ALLEN * - ORWELL, N. ¥.° 


1 





BULL CALF 


of King of Tenines, wines dam is grand- 


is sth 
De Kol’s 2d Butter 
BERNING Schenectady, ;N. ¥. 
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|W. H. MACE. 








200 Head for Sale 


Consisting of 100 head High Grade Heifers, from 
1 to 3 years old; 50 cows, fresh and due to freshen | 
in the next 60 days, and 50 Registered Holstein | 
Cows, Heifers and Bulls. 


J. R. FROST, 
nearly white, sired by 
a 


Holstein bull whose two 
Bull Calves butter 


in 7 days, from A, R. O. AR, prices right. 
EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, NEW YORK 


3 FOR $250 


1 offer twoi well-bred and marked heifer 
calves and an unrelated Bull calf for the 
sum of -two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Registered, transferred and crated f o b 
cars. All good individuals, 

Cortland, N. Y¥. 


MUNNSVILLE, N.Y. | 





One month old up, 


nearest dams 
—- over 











FOR SALE 
Heli al Sul any ed fearing etter. ey ‘Sins 











TWO Holstein Friesian BULLS 


Ready for service in October, perfect individuals, straight 
and rig>t in every way. Send for breeding and photos. 








,» WESTERLA, N. Y. 





Ideal Dairy Farm, Brown. Bros.,St.Law.Co.,Canton,N.Y, 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Last year & Captenion, Holstein made a yearly 
record of 78 pounds of fat from 25,981.8 
pounds of milk 


After an interval of two months she began an- 
other yearly test which has just come to a close 
with a record 868.1 pounds of butter fat from 
28,826.4 pounds of milk 

These two successive yearly tests during which 
54,800 pounds of milk were made are more evi- 
dence that great records are rfot spasmodic efforts, 
but represent capacity permanently developed. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 








F. L. Houghton, Sec'y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


HOLSTEIN Bull 


Grandson of King Segis and of the $7000 forty- 
pound cow, who holds the world’s record for 120-day 
butter production. 

Dam is a well-bred cow, has a sister with a 32-]b. 
official record. More white than black. A bargain at 
$150. All papers furnished 


STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY, Liverpool, 








N. ¥. 
CHENANGO & MADISON 
COUNTY 


bred, registered and high-grade cows and 
heifers, lead the world for breeding and 
producing. We have a large stock of 
these fine individuals, fresh and spring- 
ing, to select from. Also 200 yearling 
and two-year-old heifers. 
WE TUBERCULIN TEST. 

HAWLEY & TRAVIS. NORWICH, N. Y. 


Grade Holstein 
Cows & Heifers 


75 young cows due to freshen in -August and September, 
well marked, large producers. 50 first calf 2-year-old 
heifers due September. 50 well-bred,- nicely marked 
yearling heifers. F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 











American Agricuiturist 
CATTLE BREEDERS 





— 


East River Grade Holstein Cows 


FOR SALE 


00 cows served to calve in August, September 
anc ictober, all served to registered bull, 
STRI Y DAIRY TYPE AND GUARANTEED. 

60 yearling heifers. 

40 two-year-old heifers all sired by 
as bulls from high-producing dams. 

extra well-bred registered bulls, PONTIAC 
BREEDING, from A. R. O. dams. 

you are looking for extra good dairy cows 
visit the EAST RIVER HOLSTEINS. SPECIAL 
PRICE FOR THE NEXT 30 DAYS. 


WE TUBERCULIN TEST 
JOHN B. WEBSTER 


DEPT. O CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Bell Phone 14-F 5 





pure- 














150 Head Grade Holsteins 


60 cows milking 40 to 50 lbs. per day. 60 cows to freshea 
in August and September, all young, finely marked and 
= producers. Heifer calves, one week old, crated 
and aboard cars, $10 and $15 each. 50 head heifeis, one 
and two years old. We offer some bargains at the 
present time —' thoroughbred buili calves. -Write for 
pedigree and prices. Grades or thoroughbreds we can 
supply your vants in Holstein cattle, 

WADSWORTH & ELLIS, - McGRAW, N. Y, 

Prospective buyers met at Cortland. Telephone | from 
Cortland, Cortiand U,f2, McGraw U,F24, McGraw 19k, 


200 HIGH GRADE 


Holsteins 
Large, well-bred and nicely marked 


and High Grade Heifer Calves 

cows 

which are heavy producers. Some fresh 

and others due within sixty days. All 

tuberculin tested. We invite you to come 
to Cortland and look our stock over. 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 


Crestmont Farms 


The home of King Pontiac Alcartra 
Wayne. His individuality and breeding 
make him the best son of his sire, Arf- 
mann’s $50,000 bull. His dam has 32l1bs 
and has produced a 27-lb junior 3-year- 
old daughter. We are breeding a few 
cows outside our herd at $50 each; it 
will be more next season. 

H. C. GATES, CANTON, PA, 


Pioneer Farm 


Service bulls-from dams with 


official milk and butter recorde, 
EDWIN K. MUNRO 
Camillus, N. Y. 
ALTA CREST FARM 
AYRSHIRES 
STOCK OF ALL AGES. 
ARTHUR H. SAGENDORPH 


SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Lakeside Herd 


SERVICE BULLS of the King of the Pontiacs, Model 
Family, Pontiac Korndyke, King of the Butter Kings 
breeding, as fine as can be seen in any stable in 
America. Write for particulars, stating as nearly as 
possible what you prefer. 


E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., 









































Syracuse, N. Y¥. 





HOLSTEIN CALVES FOR SALE. 5 bull calves 2 months 
old, 4-5 white, well bred, $85 each. Express pare to your 
station,? 4 bao and tran sferred. ‘The high grade heifer 
calves 7.8 Holstein, $15 cach,supply sold to Aug. let; send your 
order for fal! delivery, express paid if ordered in lots of 5, bulls 
not akin for same pice. 100 high grade Holstein cows and 
head of registered Jolstcins for sale at farmer's prices. Every- 
thing guaranteed as iepresentid. Hefcrerce- let National Bank 
of Tally, N. ¥ ° REAGAN BROS., TULLY, N.Y. 





OUNTRY LIFE FARM 
offers for sale the pure-bred Holstein-Friesian cow, 
Ormsby Jane Beauty No. 150937 H. B. This cow is 
mostly white, will be four years old next November, 
she is sired by Ormsby Jane Paul, a son of Paul 


Ormsby, and her dam is by Segis Sir Paul De Kol 
No 30468. When this heifer freshened she had one 
blind teat. Her udder is perfect except for this. She 


is now_dry, and was bred May 17th to Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Johanna Lad 8th No. 72926, and is believed to 
be safely in calf. First check for $175 will get her, 
and her calf if a heifer will be worth what you pay 
for this fine young cow. Will crate her and pone all 
papers. H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N, Y. 


The Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls witk’3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 





| A. L. Brockway, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 





A BULL CALF FOR SALE AT $60, more white 
than black, straight, nicely built, nicely marked. His 
dam is a heavy waiting g youns sr grand eae of the 
first 30 Ib. cow of the b — 75 Ibs. per 
day, every day at last two freshen She is 
strongly bred in the Inka and De Kol Semnilies. “The one 
of the calf is out of the 28 1-2 Ib. Se yy” Thelma Copii 
De Kol. Her record will be raised. we is sired by Sir 
Apple Korndyke who is out of « 36 Ib. daughter ot Pontiac 
Korndyke. ve of the nearest dams - this calf average over 
30 lbs. of butter in 7 days. F. A. LAWRENCE, VernongN.Y. 





Overton Herd 


We have youngsters for ome sired by Sir Segis Korn- 
dyke Walker No. 59712, whose first ten daughters that 
have freshened have averaged 17.39 be butter in seven 
days as two-year-olds. Everything tuberculin tested. 


F. Cc. & K. A. OVERTON - ADAMS, N. ¥. 





RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


offers H F bull born June 3, 1913. Sire, Aaggie 
Cornucopia Johanna Lad 7th. ‘Dam and sire’s dam 
6 daughter of 


in 7 days; he is a brother 


e Sis 
A. W. BROWN & SONS West Winfield, N. Y. 


EDGEWOOD FARM 


offers cows and heifers of superior breeding, and bred 
to eires of the best blood of the breed. Pedigrees and 


Prices on application. 
. KESSLER, Prop., - BRANDT, PA. 





BARGAINS IN BULL CALVES 
Born in Sept., Oct. and Novy. Sircd by such sires ag 
Judge Hengerveld De Kol, Ring Pontiac Netherland, 
Prince De Kol Pontiac Korndy ke. Dame are 3-yr-old heifers 
with good A.R.O. records. We need the room and here is your 
chance to buy ya future herd sire at your own price and 





Pe him to sult yourse'f. Write for pedigree and ey. 
- STANTOD & SON, NEW WOODSTOCE, N. Y. 
Choice Holstein Bull Calves 

For ale from three to five months old, 
sired by King Pontiac Solomon, 

one of the good sires of King of the Pontiacs. Damg 
have good official records. Also a choice lot of Berke 


shire pigs about three months old. Prices very rea- 
sonable. All stock guaranteed as represented. 
WARNER STOCK FARM - WARNER, N. Y. 


Raise a good sire, we can furnish the subject 


KORNDYKE BULLS ALL AGES 


You can rapidly increase the value of your herd if 
you own one. Our bulls are closely related to the 
highest producing Holstein families. Tell me what you 
need. F. A. TINKER, HERKIMER, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Bull Calves oe ee 
Holstein Bull Calves for Sale 
Calves sired by @ 31-Ib bull. Dams all well-bred A.R.O. 


cows. Prices ranging from $100 to $200. GREEN 
ACRE FARMS, John A. Miller, Prop, Nazareth, Pa. 

















GUERNSEY BULL 


_ Reg‘stered Guernsey bull for sale. Price right, 





ELMVIEW FARMS, 833 Connell Bidg, Scranton, Pa, 
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THE FURNACE OF GOLD 


By Philip Verrill Mighels 
A Tale of the Gold 


Mining Days in Nevada 
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Sleeping on the Sand—XVII 
) AVEN’T I wasted time 
HY enough already without 
~ sending someone out here 
tomorrow morning? Wheat 
makes you think you're 
worth it?” He turned his 
back upon her, hung the stirrup of the 
saddle on the horn, and began to loosen 
the cinch. ‘ 

Like the woman that she was, she 
enjoyed his roughness, his impudence, 
and candor, It meant so much, in such 
a time as this. After a moment she 
asked him: 

“What do you mean to do?” 

He hauled off the saddle and dropped 
it to the ground. 

“Make up the berths,’ he answered. 
“Here’s your bedding.’"” He tossed the 
blanket down at her feet. It was warm 
and moist from Suvy’s body. He then 
uncoiled his long lasso, secured an end 
around the pony’s neck, and bade him 
walk away and roll. The broncho 
obeyed willingly, as if he understood. 
Van took up the saddle, carried it off 
a bit, and dropped it as before. Beth 
still remained there, with the blanket 
at her feet. 

Van addressed her. 
matches ?’’ 

“No,” she said. “I’m afraid 

“Neither have I,’’ he interrupted. 
“No fire in the dressing-room. Good- 
night. No need to set the alarm clock. 
l’ll wake you bright and early.’’ Once 
more he took up his saddle and started 
off in the ankle-high brush of the 
plain. 

: Beth watched him with many mis- 
givings at her heart. 

“‘Where—where are you going?” she 
called, 

“To bed,” -he called in response. 
“Want room to kick around, if I get 
restless.” 

She understood—but it was hard to 
bear, to be left so alone as this, in such 
a place. Grateful to him, but alarmed, 
made weaker again by having thus to 
make her couch so far from any pro- 
tection, she continued to stand there, 
watching him depart. He stooped at 
last, and his pony halted near him, like 
a faithful being who must needs keep 
him always in sight, Even the pony 
would have been some company for 
Beth, but when Van stretched himself 
down upon the earth, with the saddle 
for a pillow, she felt horribly alone. 

There was nothing to do but co 
make the best of what the fates ai- 
lowed. She curled herself down on the 
chilly sand with the blanket tucked 
fairly well around her. But she did 
not sleep. She was far too tired and 
alarmed. 

Half an hour later three coyotes be- 
gan a fearsome serenade. Beth sat 
up abruptly, as terrified as if she had 
been but a child. She endured it for 
nearly five minutes, hearing it come 
closer all the while. Then she could 
bear it no more. She rose to her feet, 
caught up her blanket, and almost ran 
toward the. pony. More softly then 
she approached the place where Van 
lay full length upon the ground. She 
beheld him in the moonlight, appar- 
ently sound asleep, As closely as she 
dared she crept, and onee, more made 
her bed upon the sand. There, in a 
childlike sense of security, with her 
fearless protector near, she listened in 
a hazy way to the prowling beasts, 
now cruising away to the sovth, and so 
profoundly slept. 

Tall Stories 

Daylight had barely broadened into 
morning when Van was astir from his 
bed. The air was chill and wonderfully 
clean. Above the eastern rim of hills 
the sun was ready to appear. 

Reth still lay deep in slumber. She 
had curled up like a child in her mea- 
ger covering. Van watched her from 
bis distance. A little shiver passed 
through her form, from time to time. 
Her -hat was still in place, but how 
girlish, how sweet, how helpless was 
her face—the little he could see! How 
he wished he might permit her to sleep 
it out as nature demanded. For her 
own sake, not for his, he must hasten 


” 





“Got any: 


her onward to Goldite, by way of the 
“Laughing Water’’ claim. 

He walked off eastward where a na*- 
ural furrow made a deep depression in 
the valley. Once over at the furrow 
edge, the man took out his pistol and 
fired it off in the air. Beth was duly 
aroused. Van saw her leap to her feet, 
then he disappeared in the hollow, 
with his broncho at his heels, 

The girl was, if possible, stiffer than 
before. But she was much refreshei. 
For a moment she feared Van was de- 
serting, till she noted his saddle, near 
at hand. Then he presently emerged 
upon the level of the plain and ree 
turned to the site of their camp. 

“First call for breakfast in the din.- 
ing-car,”’ he said. “We can make it by 
half-past eight.” 

“If only we could have a cup of good 
hot coffee first before we start,” said 
Beth, and she smiled at the vainness 
of the thought. 

“We won't get good coffee at the 
claim,” Van assured her dryly. “But 
near-coffee would lure me out of this.” 

He was rapidly adjusting the blanket 
and saddle on his horse. 

“You'll have to ride or we can’t 
made speed,” he added. “As a walker 
you're sure the limited.” 

She appreciated thoroughly the deli- 
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and Beth dismounted to lie flat down 
and quench her long, trying thirst. 

“Right across there, high up in the 
hills, is the ‘Laughing Water’ claim,” 
said Van, pointing northeastward 
toward the mountains. “Only three 
miles away, if we could fly, but six as 
we have to go aro nd.”’ 

“And why do we have to g0 
around?’’ Beth inquired, “Aren't we 
going to cross the river here?” 

“Looks like a river, I admit,” he 
said, eying the placid stream. “That's 
a graveyard there—quicksand all the 
way across.” 

Beth’s heart felt a shock at the 
thought of what could occur to a trav- 
eler here, unacquainted with the 
treacherous waters. 

“Good gracious!’’ she said. She 
added generously: “Couldn’t I walk a 
little now, and—share the horse ?’’ 

“When you walk it gets on Suvy’s 
nerves to try to keep step,” he an- 
swered. “Fall in.” . 

Van knew she was in no condition 
for the ride. He was watching her 
ccnstantly, rejoicing in her spirit, but 
aching for her aches. He set a faster 
pace for the broncho to follow, to end 
the tlimb as soon as possible. 

At length, below a rounded ridge, 
where stunted evergreens made a wel- 











A fancy rig an’ evrything, 
But when | go I'll let you know 
I land ’em with a pin an’ string. 





cacy with which he meant to continue 
the fiction of her sex. But he certainry 
was frank, 

“Thank you,” she answered amused. 
ly. “‘I’d do better, perhaps, if I weren’t 
so overburdened with flattery.” 

“You'll have to do better, anyhow,” 
he observed, concluding preparations 
with Suvy. “There you are. Get on.” 

He started off, leaving her to. mount 
by herself. She managed the matter 
somewhat stiffly, suppressing a groan 
at the effort, and then for an hour she 
was gently pummeled into limberness 
as the pony followed Van. 

They came at the end of that time 
to one of the upper reaches of that 
same river she had forded the previous 
day. They had halted for the pony 
to drink. Van also refreshed himself 


The pole | use is nothing great, 
’Most anything, | find, will do— 
A willow from the river’s brink— 


A slender willow, straight and true. 


3 





part, he added: “Do you want to wear 
me out?” 

She knew what he meant. He would 
wait till noon to give her time to rest. 
She would need all the rest he could 


make possible And then he would 
only “show her the way to Goldite.” 
He would not ride with her to town.- 
She might yet escape the compromis- 
ing plight into which she had been 
thrust. His thoughtfulness, it seemed, 
could have no end. 


“Very well,’’ she murmured. “I'm 
sorry to have made you all this 
trouble.”” She was not—sonieways; she 
was lawlessly, inordinately glad. 


The “trouble” for Van had been the 
most precious experience in all his life, 
“It has been one wild spasm of de- 
light,” he suid in his driest manner of 
sarcasm. “But between us, Kent, I'm 
glad it’s no continuous performance,” 

He went over the ridge, she follow- 
ing. ‘This,’ said Van, “is home.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, and tears sprang 
into her eyes, 

And a very home, indeed, it present. 
ly seemed, when they came to the 
shack, where Gettysburg, Napoleon, 
old Dave, and even Algy, the Chinese 
cook, came forth to give them cordial 
welcome. 

Beth was introduced to all as Ggen- 
more Kent—and passed inspection. 

“Brother of Miss Beth Kent,” said 
Van, “who honored us once with a visit 
to the Monte Cristo fiasco. He’s been 
lost on the desert and he’s too done up 
to talk, so I want him to be fed an 
entertained. And of the two require- 
ments, the feed’s more important than 
the vaudeville show, unless your stunts 
can put a man to sleep.” 

Algy and Gettysburg got the im- 
promptu breakfast together. The 
placer sluices outside were neglected. 
Nobody wished to shovel sand for gold 
when marvelous tales might be ex- 
changed concerning the windstorm 
that had raged across the hills the day 
before, 

Indeed, as Van and Beth sat to- 
gether at the board, regaling them- 
Selves like the two famished beings 
they were, their three entertainers pro- 
ceeded to liberate some of the tallest 
stories concerning storms that mortal 
ver heard. 

Work and Song 

Having presently finished her break- 
fast, Beth joined the group outside, 
curious to behold the workings of a 
placer mine in actual operation. 

Van rode off to the “reservation 
town,”’ a mile below the hill, to bar- 
gain for a tent reported there for sale. 
Sleeping quarters here on the claim 
were far too crowded. Until lumber 
for a cabin could be purchased they 
must make what shifts they might, 

It had taken but the briefest time 
for the miners to go at their work, 
Beth stood near, watching the process 
with the keenest interest. It seemed 
to her back-breaking, strenuous 
labor. These sturdy old fellows, grown 
gray and stooped with toil—grown also 
expectant of hardship, ill-luck, and 
privations—were pathetic figures, de- 
spite their ways of cheer. 

Beth sat down on a rock, near Get- 
tvysburg. Someway she, too, liked the 
three old chaps of whom work had 
made three trademarks. 


Boyish Contentment 


HARRY M. DEAN 


When some folks fish they have to have 


A feller come down here one day, 
His kit had cost a lot o’ cash; 

I fished with him, an’ when we quit 
He found I'd beat him all to smash. 


It’s not the rig that does the trick, 
But knowing how and where to fish; 
And for my part I’m here to say 
A string and pin is-all | wish. 





come bit of greenery, he came to a 
halt. 

“We're almost there,” he _ said. 
“You'll have to remain at the claim till 
somewhere near noon, then I'll show 
you the way down to Goldite.” 

“Till noon?” She looked at him 
steadily, a light of worry in her eyes 
as she thought of arriving so late at 
Mrs Dick’s, with what consequences— 
the Lord alone knew. 

“I can’t get away much earlier,” he 
said, and to this, by way of acting his 


Despite the interest and amusement 
she felt in it all, Beth was becoming 
sleepy as she sat there in the sun. 

> 


Beth and Van rode away from the 
claim just after lunch, she on a bor- 
rowed horse. The girl had not slept, 
but she had rested well and was far 
more fit for the journey back to towa, 
than either she or Van had expected. 
He went with her part way only—far 
enough to put her safely on a trail 

{To Page 14 
















The Parting Ways 
JOUN E. DOLSEN 
He stands to-day by the parting ways, 


Where many have stood before— 
The way to the Land of the Pleasant 


aa ays, 
'. And the path to the Nevermore. 
The path to the left is broad and fair, 
It‘is bordered with flowers gay; 
And shout and laughter and song are 
4 there— 
It is easy to find one’s way. 
But though at the first it is glad and 
warm, 
It has ever a downward trend, 
Till it leads to a valley of fogs and 
storm, 
With a quicksand at the end. 
The path at the right seems the harder 


one; 
It is rough with the ruts of care; 
It is hedged with duties that must be 


one; 
But it leads to the upper air. 


And the traveler, ever, as on he goes, 
Gains courage and strength and light, 
Until at the goal he finds repose 
On the beautiful, sun-kissed hight. 


He stands to-day by the parting ways, 
Where many have stood before— 





Will he go toward the hights of the 
Pleasant Days, 
Or turn toward The Nevermore? 
The Gun on the Farm 
HELEN M. M’CORD 
“Why, Mrs Hendricks’ you don’t 


allow your boy to have a gun, surely? 
They’re such murderous things—get 
thé. boys into cruel ways and all that.” 

“Indeed I do, Mrs Willets. And I 
want ‘his sister to learn to use it, too. 
I would myself only my _ eyesight 
ins’t good and people shouldn’t try 
to shoot if they can’t aim well. That 
is cruelty. We got Robert his rifle 
after that big storm blew a tree onto 
our good driving horse; hurting her 
beyond all hope of recovery, although 
she lingered in agony for hours while 
my husband was getting home from 
town and hunting the neighborhood 
for a gun with which to end her mis- 
ery. We taught Robert its dangers 
and forbade him pointing it at a liv- 
ing creature until he had practiced 
at a mark enough to acquire rea- 
sonable accuracy. 

“As he had already learned kindli- 
hess, common sense and the differ- 
ence between natural friends and 
enemies I am sure he has never done 
any harm with it, while it has paid 
for itself many times over. Its use 
is more merciful than that of sick or 
ax and there is no chance of con- 
tact with diseased or angry animals. 
It ended the troubles of one sick cow 
last year and prevented the spread of 
anthrax among our live stock and 
perhaps the neighbors’. When the 
rabbits became destructive in the or- 
chard or the red squirrels trouble the 
dooryard birds’ nests it provides us 
with a stew or pot-pie. 

“The English sparrow has ceased to 
be a pest and I raise fully a third 
more of my young poultry since one 
family of depredatory hawks have 
left the swamp. MI felt that a_reak 
calamity had been averted when it 
closed the odorous career of a skunk 
that had gotten into our root-and- 
preserve cellar before he had time to 
offer objections, and then there was 
that occasion when Gracie was alone 
and those two evil-looking tramps 
began to bluster. She merely glanced 
toward the gun but they calmed in- 
stantly and departed politely.” 

Mrs. Willets looked thoughtful. 
“Grandpa Jones would have been 
killed when our 1900-pound Holstein 
charged on him if the hired man 
at had his revolver handy,” she 
Said. 

Mrs. Hendricks nodded. “Just 
another reason why I’d like to see a 
firearm and at least two good marks- 
men in every farm home,” she de, 
clared. 


Canning and Drying Vegetables 
LAVILLA WRIGHT MACOMBER 
Vegetables put up with a canning 

compound may not be actually harm- 
ful in some cases, but any compound 
of drugs which will keep the unripe 
juice of vegetables from fermenting in 
the ordinary can, will at the same time 
harden the fiber and render the starch 
practically indigestable, 
' The salt and sugar method is the 
» only sure way of keeping green corn in 
. ordinary cans, and is quite harmless. 
Cook the corn on the cob half an hour, 
“slice off and add to each quart two 
“tebdlespoons of salt and one tablespoon 
- of sugar with one cup of water. Cook 

4Awenty minutes, pour in cans and seal 
_ @tonce, The surp'us salt is soaked out 
e using. 





However, in many ways the method 
of sun drying is a good one for green 
vegetables if carefully done. Green 
peas and corn for drying should be a 
trifle riper than when used fresh from 
the garden to the table. The percen- 
tage of water is less, the nutritive 
value greater and the starch dries 
more naturally, requiring less soaking 
when used. 

Corn should be cooked on the cob 
for half an hour before slicing to dry, 
then it should be spread on a drying 
frame covered with cheese cloth at 
once, as leaving in a dish for any 
length of time might cause it to start 
to sour. An old screen door frame or a 
spring cot may be used after thorough- 
ly airing and scalding with boiling 
water. Cover with cheese cloth and 
spread over the thin layer of corn on 
this another width of cheese cloth to 
keep out dust and flies. Place in the 
sun. Stir the corn occasionally to keep 
from lumping together. If a storm 
should come up the corn may be fin- 
ished in a slow oven, spread in cloth- 
lined pans. An oil stove oven placed 
on top of the range near the back is 
geod for this purpose, as it is practi- 








A Simple Little Dress and Cap 


cally impossible for the corn to burn 
in that way, 

To dry green peas, shell the peas, 
wash and throw into boiling water. Let 
boil for twenty minutes. (Starchy 
vegetables must always be half cooked 
before drying. They will not soak out 
otherwise.) Spread thinly on the dry- 
ing frame and coyer as for corn. Do 
this as early in the morning as possible 
so that the peas will be nearly dry by 
night. They must never be left out in 
the dew overnight, but be spread out 
in pans in the house. 

When .drying string beans select 
only the most tender pods with not the 
suggestion of a string on them.’ Cut 
the pods into short lengths and boil 
about ten minutes. 

Dried vegetables may be placed in 
flour sacks and hung near the stove 
till thoroughly dried out, and then 
stored in glass or tin cans. 

Pumpkin pulp dries easily and soaks 
out quickly, but pumpkins used for 
this purpose must be thoroughly ripe. 
Pare the pumpkin, cut in small pieces 
and stew slowly with barely enough 
water to cover till entirely done. Drain 
in a colander and mash. Spread the 
pulp as thinly as possible on large 
pl tters and dry in a slow oven till 
hard, When perfectly dry store in 
glass cans. Another way of keeping 
pumpkin is to cook, mash and add to 






each four cups of pulp one cup of 
sugar and one tablespoon of ginger, or 
any spice mixed... Put in a cup at a 
time and shake down good to exclude 
air bubbles. Pour over the top when 
level full a little melted paraffin and 
seal at once. Ripe pie pumpkins or 
pie squash may be treated in the same 
manner. 





Berry Recipes 


BLUEBERRY GEMS—Two and a half 
cups of flour, one-third cup of sugar, 
two teaspoons of baking powder, one 
egg, one cup of milk, two heaping 
tablespoons of melted butter,. little salt 
and one cup of blueberries. Mash and 
drain berries and add last of all. Bake 
in a quick oven. 

BLUEBERRY CAKE—Two-thirds cup of 
Sugar, piece of butter, one egg, one 
and a half teaspoons of baking pow- 
der, one-half cup milk, cup of flour, 
pinch of salt, cup of berries. 

BLUEBERRY TEA CAKES—One egg, 
four tablespoons of sugar, salt, one- 
third cup of shortening, one and a half 
cups of sweet milk, one and a half tea- 
spoons of soda, two teaspoons of cream 
of tartar, three cups of flour, and lastly 
one pint of blueberries. 

RASPBERRY CUSTARD PUDDING—Wash 
raspberries, put four tablespoons in a 
buttered pudding dish. Grate a quar- 
ter of a pound of bread crumbs, 
enough to absorb the berry juice. Make 
a pint of custard, when it begins to 
thicken pour gradually over the bread 
crumbs and berries, bake half an hour 
in a moderate oven, 

BLACKBERRY WuHIP—Sweeten and 
mash one quart of blackberries, add 
one cup of cream, beaten until thick. 
Chill before serving. 

BLACKBERRY SHORTCAKE—Mix and 
sift together twice two cups of pastry 
fiour, little salt, four teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder, work in two teaspoons cf 
butter, and very gradually one cup of 
milk; turn onto a board well dredged 
with flour, roll out to fit a round tin 
plate, with deep sides, butter, then 
piace the other half on top. Bake 
about fifteen minutes, split and butter, 
spread with blackberries and whipped 
cream. 





Summer Embroidery 

Here is a group of three of the 
daintiest of corset covers. They all 
come stamped on fine white longcloth 
in the French model for solid and 
eyelet embroidery. Each corset cover 
is to be scalloped around the top and 
has eyelets for the ribbon drawstring, 
We are offering these designs in the 
French model only, as they are so 
much more. satisfactory under the 
sher summer waists. Price each, 
with cotton, 45 cents. Three with cot- 
ton $1.25, your choice of designs. 


Dainty Baby Finery 

What could be daintier and cooler 
for bahy these hot summer days 
than this little dress and cap of 
lawn, No 2581? The embroidery de- 
sign is very simple and easily worked 
and with the cap to match is most 
attractive. On the cap, the flap that 
turns back is buttonholed in a dainty 
little scallop all around, while the 
rest of the’design may be em- 
broidered all solid or solid and eye- 
let, whichever way the yoke of the 
dress is worked. The size of the bon- 
net is regulated by the hem across 
the back, from one end of the flap 
to the other, through which a draw- 
string is run. A pretty Valenciennes 
lace edge finishes the neck and 
sleeves of-the dress and should be 
fulled into the bonnet to soften the 
line around the face. Stamped lawn, 
eotton and lace, all for 50c. 

Oreer by number from our Fancy- 
work department, care of this paper. 





A Group of Pretty Corset Covers 
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The Furnace of Gold 
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from which~ she could not wandcr. 
They talked but little as they rode— 
perhaps because they had so much to 
say that could not be approachei, 
Never for a moment did Van relax his 
vigilance upon himself, or treat he; 
otherwise than as a man for whom ie 
had conceived a natural liking. 

When they came to the place of 
parting he pulled up his broncho anj 
faced about in the trail. 

“Well, Kent,” he said, 
You'll have no trouble now.”’ 
forth his hand, 

Beth gave him hers—and all her 
heart. Nevertheless, his clasp was as 
brief as he would give to one of his 
sex. 

“So long,” she answered. “Good 
luck. I am under many obligations.” 

“They won’t make you very round 
shouldered,” he said. “See you again.” 

About sundown she rode into Gold- 
ite, went at once to Mrs Dick’s, and 
tied her horse to a post. Mrs Dick she 
met in the hall. 

“Snakes alive!’’ exclaimed that lively 
little person. “If you ain’t back as 
natural as life!’”” The garb had not 
deceived her for a moment. ‘“‘Where in 
the world have. you been, in such a 
rig?” 

Feth’s answer was ready. 

“I went to see my brother, and had 
to spend the night on the desert.” 

Mrs Dick stared at her in wonder. 
“Talk to me about the eastern women 
being mollycuddles! You don’t mean 
his cabin was blown down by the 
storm?” 

Beth was ill-prepared for this, but 
she met it. - 

“I wish you could have seen that 
roof go by!” 

“Are you hungry?” the hostess de- 
manded. ‘You look all wore out.” 

“T am,” Beth admitted. “Has Mr 
Bostwick been here in my absence?” 

“He ain’t been here in anything— 
nope.” 

Beth’s relief was inexpressible. She 
was safe with everything behind her! 
No one knew, or would ever need to 
know, the secret in possession of her- 
self and Van. 

“If anyone comes that you can send, 
will you kindly have my horse taken 
over to the stable?” she said. “I must 
go upstairs and rest.” 

It was nine o’clock in the morning 
when at last she appeared on the 
scene. 

“Land sakes!’’ said Mrs Dick, whe 
had heard her coming down. “Ain’t 
you the sleeper! Well, I’ve kept your 
breakfast, but I couldn’t keep last 
night’s supper. Your friend, Mr Bost- 
wick, was here about eight, but I told 
him he'd have to wait if it took you a 
week to come to.” 

“You didn’t tell him I’d been away, 
I hope,” said Beth; suddenly alarmed 
at the thought of Searle’s presence in 


“so long, 
He heid 


the town, “I’d rather no one knew 
but you.” 
“Lord! I wouldn’t tell him if a rat 


was dead in his pocket!’’ Mrs Dick ex- 
postulated. “I can't abide the man, and 
you might as well know it, even if it 
does hurt your feelings.’’ 

Beth sat down to her breakfast. 
“You're as good as you can be.” 

“Well, the breakfast ain’t—’taint 
fresh,” ‘said Mrs Dick. “But I'll see 
you git a decent lunch.” 

She bustled off into the kitchen. 
Peth had barely finished eating when 
Postwick again appeared. The man 
was tanned from his trip in the desert. 
He seemed alert, excited, keen over 
prospects rapidly coming to a head. 

“Well, well, Beth,” he said as he 
came inside the dining room, “I’m 
back, you see, but I’ve certainly had a 
time of it! The car broke down, and 
Glen had left Starlight when at last I 
arrived, and I hunted for him all 
hrough the mountains and only found 
him four days ago, and we've been gv- 
ing-ever since. I couldn’t write, but I 
did feel cut up, I assure you, about 
leaving you here alone for so long a 
time.”’ 

He advanced as if to kiss her, but 
Beth avoided his caress. She was 
calm and possessed. She meant to 1s- 
certain just how far the man was try- 
ing to deceive her. 

“Won't you sit down, and tell me a‘! 
about it,’’ she said. “You saw Glen 
four days ago?” She resumed her 
place in her chair. ° 
. “Three or four days ago—I’m mixed 
in my dates,” he said, as he also took 
a seat. ‘“He’s looking fine, and sent 
his love, of course.”’ 

That the man was lying, in every 
particular, she began to feel convince. 

“You left him well? He was feeling 
strong and well?”’ 

“‘Never better,’ he assured her. “You 
can see what this wonderful sunligat 
does, even to me.” 

“Yes, I see, And you left Starlight 
yesterday ?’’ 

“Yesterday afternoon. I had trouble 
running back. Otherwise we’d have 
been here in the evening.” 

She glanced at him quickly. “We? 
Glen didn’t come along? He isn’t 
here?” 

“Oh, no, no, certainly not,” he has- 
tened to say. “I brought in a man who 
—who is interested-in the purchase We 
have made.” 

That served to arouse her sense of 
wonderment at what he had really 
been doing with her money. He was 
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attempting to deceive her concerning 
Glen, and perhaps his entire story was 
a fabrication. 

“Oh,” she said. “‘Then you have pur- 
chased the.mine—you and Glen?’’ 

“Well—a few minor details remain 
to be concluded,”’ he said off-handedly. 
“We are not yet in actual possession of 
the property. There will be no fur- 
ther hitches, however—and the claim 
is certainly rich.” 

For the life of her she could not tell 
what lay at the bottom of the business. 
The strange conflicts and discrepancies 
between Glen’s very own letters made 
the riddle utterly obscure. She felt that 
Searle was fashioning falsehoods ‘n 
every direction. That he had not vis- 
ited Glen at all was her fixed convic- 
tion. A sudden distrust, almost a loath- 
ing for this heavy-browed man, was 
settling down upon her, inescapably. 
Someway, somehow she must know 
about Glen for herself. Her own at- 
tempted trip to Starlight had discour- 
aged all thought of further adventurs, 
and no reliance whatsoever could be 
placed on Searle’s reports. Perhaps 
the reputed mining property was like- 
wise a myth—or if such a property 
existed, Glen might never have heard 
ofitatall. But Glen’s letter—she was 
always forgetting that letter—the one 
he had written to Searle. 

She said: ‘“‘Where is this mine that 
Glen has found?” 

He colored_slightly. “We have all 
agreed not to talk too much about it 
yet. It’s not very far from here—l 
can tell you that. 


Perhaps, after all, Glen had pur- 
posely concealed this matter from 
herself. Bostwick sounded plausible. 


Her mind reverted to her ‘brother's 
liness, for Glen to her was of far 
more importance than all the mines 
in Nevada. 

“I am glad to hear that Glen is 
well,” she said, determined on another 
tack, “He hasn’t answered my letter.” 

Once more Bostwick colored, be- 
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neath his tan and the gun-metal tint 
of his jaw. 

“I suppose he’s been too busy,”’ h 
answered. “Have you written again.” 

“Not yet,” she answered honestly. 
“T wasn’t sure of his whereabouts. You 
are sure he’s in Starlight now?” 

“Yes—but you needn’t write,” sce 
hastened to say. ‘He said he might 
come, -perhaps tomorrow.’ He rose 
from his chair. “I’ve got to hurry off, 
little girl. These negotiations cannot 
wait. I'll run in when.I can—this 
afternoon at the latest. I’m glad to 
see you looking so well.’’ He ap- 
proached her with lover-like intent. 
“My heart has been empty and for- 
lern, away from you, Beth. Surely 
you have a little—a little something 





for me, pet? You know how 
starved Pe 

“Oh—Mrs Dick is coming!" she in- 
terrupted desperately. “You must 


have a great deal to do.” 

Mrs Dick was making a large and 
lively noise in the kitchen. Bostwick 
listened for a second, his deep-set eyes 
keenly fixed on the girl, like very orbs 
of suspicion and jealousy. He lowered 
his voice. 

“Has that ruffian, Van Buren, been 
here recently?” 

She raised her brows in well-feigned 
astonishment. 

“I haven't heard of any ruffian being 
in town.”’ 

Bostwick studied her face for a mo- 
ment in silence. 

“I'll be around this afternoon, 
repeated. ‘“‘Good-by.”” 

He departed. hurriedly, glancing at 
his watch as he went. 

Bostwick had told Beth partial 
truths. His journey had been hard. 
His car had been twice disabled on the 
desert; Lawrence had been difficult to 
find; delays had confronted him s#t 
every turn, and not until midnight of 
the day before this had he come with 
his quarry to Goldite—barely in time 
to save the situation, with the reser- 
vation opening less than forty-eight 
hours away. 

He had not seen Glen, nor ap- 
proached the town of Starlight closer 
than fifteen miles. He had not yet 
expended Beth's money, which only 
that morning had been practically 
placed at McCoppet’s disposal, But 
having finally landed the government 
surveyor in camp, he had achieved the 
first desirable end in the game they 
were playing, and matters were mov- 
ing at last with a speed to suit the 
most exacting. 

During the interim between. Searle's 
departure and return affairs had been 
a trifle complicated in another direc- 
tion—affairs that lay between the 
gambler and his friend, the lumber- 
man, big Trimmer. Trimmer had been 
paid one thousand dollars only of the 
sum agreed upon when he gave the 
name of Culver to the half-breed In- 
dian, Cayuse. He had since spent his 
money, demanded the balance due, and 
threatened McCoppet with exposure, 
only to be met with a counter threat of 
prison for life as the half-breed’s ic- 
complice in the crime. McCoppet 
meant to pay a portion of the crea- 
ture’s price, but intended to get it 
from Bostwick. Indeed, today he had 
the money, but was far too much en- 
grossed with Lawrence to give the 
lumberman a thought. 

{To Be Continued.] 


Bruvver’s Arm 


F, LOUISE FRANCIS 


My “bruvver” “broked” his arm ‘ey say, 
When he fell out ‘at tree to-day; 

So I is lookin’ all around, 

"Way, way up high an’ on ‘at ground— 
For “bruvver’s” poor, “broked” arm. 


” he 





I has not found it—guess I'll go 
Back home; why, ‘ere he is—hello, 
Where did ‘ey find it, + — peal Say, 
Who p put it back on ‘at wa 

(Who glued your poor, opreked” arm? 
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Rural 


Improvement 


The Principles of Civic Art Applied 
te Rural Conditions, Including Village Improvement 
and the Betierment of the Open Country 


By FRANK A. WAUGH 


Country Life has many advantages over 
city life, and yet it may be greatly improved. 
At the present time such improvements are 
going forward at a very rapid rate. Each 
neighborhood, county or state tries to ‘surpass 
its neighbors. Granges, boards of agriculture, 
boards of trade, agricu}jtura} colleges and other 
agencies are organizing vast schemes of rural 
betterment and carrying them forward on @ 
colossal scale. Yet this book presents the 
first rational and comprehensive study of the 
principles on which these rural improvements 
are based. 

Every rural district needs better roads, better 
school buildings and grounds, better farm 
planning, better public buildings, mcre play- 
groun and the other conveniences and em- 
bellishments which the cities always have, but 
which the country usually lacks. The present 
book explains clearly just what these require- 
ments are and how to get the work done. 
While this is an appeal for the country 
beautiful, it is first of all a method for mak- 
ing the country convenient, sanitary and 
efficient. 

The following table of chapters will show 
the scope of the work: 


Means of Access 

sy wage and Benes 

Roads and Str 

Street and Roadside Trees 

Civic Centers 

—_ Grounds in Rural Communitics 
ome 

Farm Planning and Development 

——- unity ing 

Rural Sompomuve 

Encidental a) Problems 


tt Programs 
Organization and Finance 


The book is beautifully printed from large 
clear type, on « high-grade paper, Lg 4 
bound in cloth, and contains mi 
secured from the widest and mest st authentic 


Net $1.25 
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Don’t Pay It 


Don’t pay those extra prices. The 
evidence is that Goodyear tires are the best 
tires built today. They outsell any other, 
and they won that place by millions of 
mileage tests. 


No man knows how to build a tire to 
give you lower cost per mile. No other 
maker combats tire troubles as we do in 
Goodyear tires. 


Any higher price means added cost of 
upkeep without any compensation. In 
most cases, that higher price is due to 
limited production. 


Save This 25% 


We used to charge you extra prices for 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. That was be- 
cause of exclusive, costly features. 


Those tires are built the same today. 
They have the same exclusive features. 
But we now build ten tires where we then 
built one. We have modern equipment, 
new factory efficiency. Our prices came 
down as our costs 


Goodyear prices. 


One-Third 


ore for Tires 


16 makes of tires now sell for more than 
Half of them cost about one- 
third more. As compared with them, Goodyears 
save you 25 per cent in original cost alone. 


ing tire of. the world is all that you 


should pay. 


Exclusive Features 


These four features of No-Rim-Cut tires 
are found in no others at any price: 


Our No-Rim-Cut feature, which wipes 


out rim-cutting 


Our “On-Air” cure, which saves all 
the countless blow-outs.due to wrinkled 
This one exclusive feature adds to 


fabric. 


our tire cost $1, 


Our patent method for combating 


tread separatio 


by 60 per cent. 

Our All-Weather tread—our double- 
thick, resistless anti-skid which, because 
of its flatness, runs as smoothly as a plain 


tread. 


Note that these are all exclusive Good- 


year features. 
them.’ Every 


tire users many millions of dollars. 
You will get them all, at the Good- 
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No other tire offers one of 
year they are saving our 


10 


year price, if you ask 





came down. They 
are half what they 
used to, be. 

Accept this saving. 
It is one of our great- 
est accomplishments, 
The price of the lead- 








AKRON, OHIO 


No-Ria Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


your dealer for 
No-Rim-Cut tires. 
Any dealer can get 
them quickly if 
your size is not in 
stock. 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


London, England 


Dealers Everywhere 


Toronto, Canada 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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Mexico City, Mexico 
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Although the first cost of Cortright Metal 


Shingles is no more than that of good wood 

shingles, there is no further cost—no trouble, no repairs— 
only the reasonable care you give the building itself, 
roof money can buy—the tightest roof, for no storm or fire can 
penetrate Cortright Metal Shingles—no condition of the elements affect then— 
made of tia, painted both sides or galvanized—the lightest roof—the handsomest 
roof, Any good mechanic can lay a Cortright roof—no solder, no seams, fewest 


nails, least cutting. 


Cortright is the 
for the name 
Write for name of dealer near you. 


on the top of each shingle. 


free samples, prices and full particulars direct to you. 







CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 


58 N. 23d Street, Philadelphia 
160 N. Sth Ave., Chicago 


and only PROVED Metal Shingle—sdid for 27 years. Look 
If'we have no agent close by, we will send 


The best 


ions com 


The Canadian Government gives you ¥ 
choice of 125,986 free fertile farms, splendid 
adapted for mixed farming, along or and 
the Canadian Northern Ry. We will help 
you select your wheat dairy or stock farm. 


Canadian. 













Even if you have already selected 

ur farm, travel over the Cana- 

dian Northern Ry. and have the advantage 

of seeing 2550 miles of richest farming 

country p Be Western Canada. Low ratese— 
ver privileges. 


Northern 


Write today for free books— 

Canada Has a Home for You,” 
<Homeseeker's Gu Guide” and “The Peace River 

(Vv! TU: AN 

Hy) 


R ‘S. BELL, General Agent 
Railwa Gait 





























eign Seevoring ES 


of vegetable gardening. 
fr up-tovdate the t reliable information on ¥ 





seamen Of pinch pany wala - ting the following tion, Soils 

nate, T ie Green SMesases Clover Crops, Commereial Fertilizers, Tergation, Int 
Bes a are Bet having "Tanlentng Grrl Berg Vege Pair Unda: Qa Mak 

ve Associations, ‘The Vegetables, and the of Vegetables. Profuesly flinctrated? 

x 8 inches, 650 pages, Orange Judd Company, 815 Fourth Ave., New York 


By R. L. WATTS, Professor of 
. Pennsylvania State College 


Equally valuable as a text-book and as @ 


egetable gardening, and the 


Who can think of some simple thing 
to patent? Protect your ideas, they 


66 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Wanted 
may iy Pris you wealth. Write for 
nventions,” and “How 


An Idea | Get Your Patent and Your Money. 














RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 259, Washington,0.C. 
That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for 


PATENT Search. Books, Advice and 


Searches free. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington,0.C 





’ has the widely known, 60-year, B. & T. 









This Gale-Baldwin re 
quires about half the 
Dower demanded by 
other cutters of similar 
size, It has a revolving 
self-feed table—is astrong, positive feeder, 
and cuts more ensilage per hour than any 
machine operated with same amount of 


power, 
Gale- 


Gritpxyine Sie. 


ENSILAGE-CUTTER 





reputation behind it. That’s guarantee 
enough. Buy one this season, Mr. Dairy. 
man and “‘thank your star” when silo. 
filling time comes. 

Dealers sell it. If none near you write 
us. Catalog describing all our line—tree, 
Write-today. 


Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 
Box No.120 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 























Sturdy Jack Junior 


Our Sturdy Jack Junior Gasoline En, 


neisathor. 
oughly efficient 154 H. P. engines Walks away with 
the work in fine shape. Parts assembled in the 
same manner as parts of the very bestautemobiles. 


Economical on fuel. 
Jacobson Machine Mfg. Co. 
Dept. L 








Ask for 
Bulletin Giving 
Pull 

Description 
















For Profits 
Big capacity—low upkeep 
cost—high speed with safety— 
18 models — motor, horse_ and 
belt power. The 


“King of Balers” 


Light draft with or without 
engine or engine platform, 
, Engine and press hey 
gether weigh 4250 ! 
Write today for catalog, 




























For a short while we are 5 coring Sie three- 


togetiver with ten skeins of silky cotton. It is, 
— any doubt, the biggest bargain ever 
made, an unequaled value for the 45c 
money. Three pieces and cotton . . 
NY one piece ordered separatel 
with cotton to work... Ny, 25¢ 





ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. 0, Springfield, Mass. 
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No. 1622. Oval Centerpiece, 15 x 22 inches 
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No. 1620. Stamped Scarf, 16x50 inches 






piece set, all stamped on te linene, 





















